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GRANTLAND RICE REPORTS: 


OFF THE ROAD THEY SHOTAS. 
AW UNSEEW DEMON THREW 


THEIR CAR OUT OF CONTROL 


GRANTLAND RICE describes 
The Unhappy Ending to 
A Seattle Motorist’s Week- 
End Trip to Mt. Baker 


HE STRAINS of “When We 

Come To The End of A 
Perfect Day” seemed to fit the 
mood of Mr. Jack Davis of 
Seattle, Washington, and his 
party as they motored down 
from Mt. Baker that invigor- 
ating Sunday afternoon. And 
when Everett highway finally 
was reached they were still 
recounting the experiences of 
that care-free week-end. 

Then, with the startling sud- 
denness of a lightning flash, 
the scene changed. BANG! The 
left front tire had blown out. The steering 
wheel jerked itself out of Mr. Davis’ control. 
Off the road they shot. The unseen demon of 
motoring safety had done its ‘‘dirty work.” 

Luckily the blow-out had not occurred up 
inthemountains. As Mr. Davis walkedamile 
for a towing truck, it’s a safe bet that he re- 
solved never again to take his tires for granted. 


I would say that today’s high speeds are a 

triple threat to tire and motoring safety. The 
heat generated inside all tires by faster driv- 
ing conditions may cause rubber and fabric 
to pull apart, constituting danger number one. 
This separation leads to the formation of a 
tiny heat blister... danger 
number two, because you 
can’t see this blister grow- 
ing bigger and BIGGER. 
Sooner or later this blister 
reaches a point where it 
weakens the tire and 
BANG! A blow-out! And 
if you escape this third 
threat, consider yourself 
very lucky. 





**It took a towing truck to haul out his damaged car’’ 


But why any motorist should take chances 
on ordinary tires is beyond me. Especially 
when Goodrich engineers have perfected a 
tire invention that brings rea/ blow-out pro- 
tection to every American motorist. This con- 
struction which they call the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply and which is found only in Goodrich 
Silvertowns, is a layer of special rubber and 
full-floating cords, scientifically treated to 
resist internal tire heat. By resisting this heat, 
the Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric from 
separating —keeps blistersfrom getting astart. 


You Can’t Be Too Sure 
About Your Tires 


One blow-out was enough to cure 
Mr. Davis of Seattle, Washington. 
Now you'll find his car equipped 
with Goodrich Safety Silvertowns. 
Beat a blow-out to the punch by 
starting to ride on Silvertowns 
today. Y oucan buy these life-saving 
tiresatGoodrich Silvertown Stores 
and Goodrich dealers everywhere. 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


Well-Known Sports Commentator 
Radio Announcer and Columnist 


PUT THESE MONEY-SAVING TUBES | 
IN THESE LIFE-SAVING TIRES 


Made of an all blac. | 
layer of tear-resistin 
rubber with an extr 
layer of special gol 
rubber compound 
resist chafing an 
abrasion. No tul 
gives you more safe! 
and service for & 
money than a Go 
& Black Tube. 


Goodrich GOLD & BLACK TUBE: 








Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 





With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 
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A Remarkable New Cooler at the Lowest Price in 


® Never before has a water cooler offered such 
beauty, such outstanding performance and economy, 
for so little money. 

This new FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER for offices 
and homes does a far better job than old-way methods 
and actually costs less! It brings you an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water ... always conve- 
nient, always just the right temperature for health 
and real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

Yct operating cost is cut to the bone. For every one 
of these coolers has the famous METER-MISER, the sim- 
plest refrigerating mechanism ever built. Itis exactly the 
same unit as used in Frigidaire refrigerators. 

And it comes to you with a 5-year Protec- 
tion Plan against service expense, 
backed by General Motors. 


Drink FRIGIDAIRE-COOL 


June 26, 1937 


What’s more, you enjoy dozens of other advantages 
never before available at this low price: Easy clean- 
ing, fast cooling, Cold Control temperature regulator, 
“Freon-114’’ the safe refrigerant, and many other 
exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This beautiful cooler may be had in a choice of 
Bronze or White Duco finish. Available for either 
Bottled Water or City Pressure Connection. Remem- 
ber—15 cents a day buys it... as little as 2 cents 
a day runs it! 

See this cooler at your nearest dealer’s store. Or 
write for Free Booklet describing the full line 

of Frigidaire water-cooling equipment. 

Address Dept. 67-626, Frigidaire Divi- 

= sion, General.Motors Sales Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. 


morons 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter- 
Miser carries a 5-Year 
Protection Plan against 
service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


WATER for Better Health... Greater Efficiency 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
| 906 - Every Month in6M Igazines - 1 937 
For space and rates write to 

The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


















NEWFOUNDLAND 

























NEWFOUNDIAND ! 


Magnificent fjords — rivalling Nor- 
way’s! Steep, rugged cliffs, looming 
from a sea of fishing craft. Explore 
savage forests ... myriad streams 
swarming with game fish... colorful 
wharves...in Britain’s oldest colony. 
Sailing, golfing, sightseeing. Tempt- 
ing rates at camps, hotels. 

Write for free booklet ** Come to New- 
foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,020 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland: 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 


-  GCANADA 


Delightful Motoring and inexpensive to visit 
uints and experience_thrills of game fishing at 
a-wig-a-mog Lodge, famed for food, 























fish and comfort at very low inclusive rate. Inf. 
Box 42, Central Post Oflice, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
MASSACHUSETTS 








New England's 
Foremost Resort Hotel 
Private bathing beach 
.- All’ recreational 
features ... Booklet 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, 
Preudem 


SWAMPSCOTT- MASSACHUSETTS agg 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BIRCHMONT CAMP otic ieniseoen: 
Cabins-Fireplaces-Dining porch-Lodge. 80 acres on 


Mt. Delight—30 open campus. Fine table. Our own 
garden. All sports, Rates $25 to $35. Booklet. 


WYOMING 
JACKSON LAKE LODGE. “In the heart of 


Jackson Hole,’’ famous remnant of the Old West 
Easily accessible. Yellowstone Park in 1 hour. Rastic 
cabins, wonderful fishing & hunting Wranglers, 
cowboys, horses. Guy Robertson, Mgr., Moran, Wyo 

















“Norway in America” 























Where-To-Go for Aug. closes June 28 

















SEE 


So That You May 


As Well As 


READ 


NEWS-WEEK brings you a 
wealth of pictures each week. 
Each one tells a dramatic 






















an available supply of over 


see as well as read the news, 
subscribe 
now. The cost is small... 
only $4 for one year. 









news story within itself. Each | 
one is carefully selected from | 


10,000. So that you may | 


to NEWS -WEEK | 
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Raymond Moley, Editor 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The management announces the election 
of Malcolm Muir as President of Weekly 
Publications, Incorporated, publishers of 
News-WEEK. For many years Mr. Muir 
has been associated with McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company and has been its president 
for the last nine years. The leading part 
which Mr. Muir has taken in civic, publish- 
ing, and industrial activities peculiarly fits 
him to guide NEWS-WEEK in attaining its 
broad objectives. 


(0 San 


Chairman of the Board 


NEWS-WEEK 


Registered U. 5 Patent Office 


S. T. Williamson, Executive Editor 


Editorial and executive offices: Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 


INDEX for JUNE 26, 1937 


COVER—Charles P. Taft: Steel's Peacemaker?: Upon 
receipt of a telegram from Gov. Martin L. Davey of Ohio, 
asking aid in the steel strike now spread through seven States, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins conferred with the Presi- 
dent, invoked the Mediation Act of 1913, and appointed a 
Federal Steel Mediation Board: chairman, Charles P. Toft, 
Cincinnati lawyer, son of the late President (see page 13). Acme 
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SELF-DENIAL: While her husband 
stood by, Mrs. Richard Percy Wilsher 
drowned in 2 feet of river water near 
Bedford, England. The coroner’s jury 
rebuked Wilsher for failing to make 
“strenuous efforts” to save her. His 
explanation: his doctor had forbidden 
him to bathe because he had catarrh. 

CITY HAUL: Marshall Orme, stout, 
50-year-old Mayor of Mountainair, 
N.M., captained a tug-of-war team, 
and took his position near the rope’s 
center. To make the most of his weight, 
he wrapped the strand about his middle. 
The teams pulled. The Mayor collapsed. 


LOVE'S LABOR'S LOST: In Tokyo, 
Mrs. Tsuya Kagawa sued Tsuya for 
divorce. Soon after-their marriage in 
December, 1933, she charged, Tsuya 
was converted to Christianity. Since 
then she’d had to take a job as a nurse 
because her husband refused to work. 

TOUCHING: Tito Bragini rescued 
Gino Lami, 61, from drowning off Via 
Reggio, Italy, then stood by while first- 
aid workers revived the victim. When 
he came to,-Lami opened his eyes and 
turned to Bragini: “Lend me 50 lire 
($2.523.” 


ATMOSPHERE OR BUST: To celebrate 
All-Montana Day July 2, the State’s 
whoop-uppers asked participants to 
wear complete cowboy outfits, from 
ten-gallon hats to high-heeled boots. 
For the meticulous they added a help- 
ful hint: wire stays inserted in trou- 
ser legs would give the proper bow- 
legged effect. 


CONSCIENTIOUS: In dry Kansas, 
Judge Ross McCormick of Wichita pad- 
locked a tavern after Deputy Sheriff 
Leslie Moll testified he had bought a 
pint of gin there for $1.50. But Moll 
gave the tavernkeeper credit for obey- 
ing part of the law. “He remembered 
that the bootlegger had called him 
back to pay a 3-cent sales tax. 


STRICTLY LEGAL: For ten years an 
illiterate Mexican laborer in Arizona 
kept a certificate which he believed 
would prove his legal entry into the 
United States. Last week immigration 
officers nabbed him in Phoenix, but he 
welcomed the chance to flash his paper. 
It was the record of his arrest in 1927 
for petit larceny. 


WRONG FOR ONGE: Stanley Janus 
bought a pair of shoes at the Scranton 
(Pa.) Dry Goods Co. In a week they 
gave him blisters, corns, and bunions. 
Last week Judge T. Linus Hoban dis- 
missed Janus’ damage suit against the 
Store: “The customer is the only one 
who ean tell whether shoes fit proper- 
ly, and no blame can be attached to 
the salesman or to the store.” 

WHAT THE DUCE: General Pariani, 
Under-Secretary of War, issued a proc- 
lamation to the Italian Army: “Swear- 
ing dishonors the soldier. It is prohibit- 
ed by military regulations.” 
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WEVER good for your muscles and 

morale, five sets of tennis, hard- 
fought in the summer sun, give your hair 
a tough mauling, robbing it of oil. 

And then, drenching it in the shower 
or the pool, you complete the process 
yourself—and your hair at the end of 
tennis and a shower is limp and lifeless. 

But that’s where Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” step in to aid and 
help you. Apply Vitalis to the scalp with 
a brisk massage. Feel the fine tingle as 


quickens -—the flow of necessary oil is 


50 SECONDS TO RUB-—Circulation 
1. increased — hair has a chance! 









2. 


VITALIS 


circulation increases. Your sun-parched 
scalp “comes to life”—your hair takes on 
a rich, lustrous appearance without a 
trace of that very objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 50 seconds to rub—10 sec- 
onds to comb and brush—that’s the “60- 
Second Workout.” 

So, go out and play your tennis in the 
broiling sun, get in your 36 holes of golf. 
Cool off with a swim, but protect and 
enhance the good looks of your hair with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 


—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
2. tionable “‘patent-leather”’ look. 





AND THE ‘’’“60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Many 
Has TWO 
New Dresses 


Tvo dresses for less than her mother 
used to pay for one. Mary’s new ready-made 
dresses, compated with those her. mother 
bought 20 years ago, are in better style, 
have fast colors, and are chosen from a far 
wider range of exciting new fabrics. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses today? 


It is because of the amazing progress the 
textile industry has made in the last two 
decades. It is because* résearch scientists 
and engineers have worked to improve 
processes and to give the public more for 
its money. More goods for more people—at 
less cost. 


It is because General Electric engineers and 
research scientists have contributed to this 
progress. More than forty years ago, they 
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initiated the first use of electricity in the 
textile industry. Today, every modern loom 
has*its individual electric drive, and electric 
control which governs the quality of the 
unrolling yards of fine, sleek fabric. General 
Electric scientists have perfected instruments 
to test.and match the colors, and to:keep the 
weft straight and true. 


Electric equipment—much of it especially 
designed by G-E engineers for textile applica- 
tions—increases production, protects ex- 
pensive machines, prevents delay and spoil- 
age, lowers costs. In short, General Electric 
engineers are in the ‘‘efficiency business,’’ 
and the economies they help to effect enable 
millions of American Marys and Helens and 
Ruths to buy two new dresses where other- 
wise they could buy only one. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CRISIS: The Unconquered Are Conquered, Dictators 


Are Avenged, and Poetic Justice Overtakes a Premier 


If you straighten out one section of a 
twisted wet rope, the crick duplicates 
itself in another. Looking back over 
the past five years, it would seem as if 
some magic Fascist fluid had saturated 
the cord of European history: as soon 
as one dangerous twist of events gets 
smoothed out, a new one develops—and 
a dictator gains. 

The successive steps of Germany’s 
climb back to first-power rank—lItaly’s 
defiance of Britain and her allies over 
Ethiopia—the high-handed gestures of 
Japan in the Far East and of Kemal 
Ataturk in the Near East—these at 
one time or another created minor or 
major scares. 

Each crisis in turn was smoothed out. 
And meantime Britain, champion of 
parliamentary government, awoke from 
parliamentary lethargy—began fever- 
ishly to arm for protection of her in- 
terests. Francisco Franco, who last 
July invaded Spain in the name of or- 
der under an apparently ascendant Fas- 
cist star, failed to impose order on the 
politics-poisoned peninsula. Even with 
open Italian and German help, he failed 
in his most important military objective: 
last month, seventh of his siege of 
Madrid, he seemed almost ready to faint 
from his own exertions. 

Enemies of fascism already predict- 
ed the Dusk of the Dictators. But last 
week the rope of history again jerked 
into a Fascist crick—several, in fact. 


VICTORY: And a Revenge 


The Basques are one of the world’s 
mystery races, in some respects the 
most mystifying. They are obviously 
Europeans—physically resemble their 
French and Spanish neighbors. But no 
one knows where they came from, least 
of all themselves: ethnologists have va- 
riously traced them to Palestine, Japan, 
and the Lost Atlantis. 

Those among them “who listen to 
legends—and plenty do among the farm- 
ers and fisher folks of the savage Biscay 
coastline—believe they descended from 
Tubal, son of Japheth, son of Noah. One 
thing is certain: the language of Euz- 
kadi has nothing in common with any 
other known tongue. Natives relate: 
“Satan lived among us seven years, but 
the only words he learned were bai 
(yes) and ez (no) and he forgot those 
When he left as soon as he reached 
Bayonne.” 

The Basques are famous for their 
symmetrical heads, for their hardihood 





Victorious: Francisco Franco 


and game of pelota (like jai alai, but 
faster), for a boxer and a tennis player, 
Paulino Uzcudun and Jean Borotra, for 
their faith (St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Francis Xavier), and for their fighting 
spirit—defeated but never conquered in 
100 years of Carlist wars. 


Last week a be- 
sieging force invad- 
ed their chief town 
for the first time in 
its 700-year history. 
Gen. Jose Fidel Da- 
vila’s White troops 
entered Bilbao— 
Spain’s fifth largest 
city and second 
most important sea- 
port—at the end of 
an eleven-week 
siege but without 
last-minute resist- 
ance. Carlists took 
down the flag of 
Euzkadi—crosses 
of Sts. Andrew and 
George in white, 
red, and green 
and raised the gold 
and crimson stand- 
ard of Royal Spain. 

As they did so, 
the victors recalled 
the last words of 
Don Carlos II, son of 
the original Carlist 
pretender. Bilbao 
had held out against 
him 125 days—last 
and worst of three 
sieges in the nine- 
teenth century; the 
people were re- 
duced to eating cats 
and sea gulls. Then 
a Madrid army 
drove Don Carlos 
away. “Always have 
confidence in God 
andinme!” he cried, 
“Our flag shall yet 
fly triumphant from 
Vera to Cadiz!” 

With the Car- 
lists, came Italians. 
These celebrated 
by singing “Giovi- 
nezza” in chorus 
with convent girls 
acme Who had learned 

the Fascist anthem 
from Italian nuns. 
They recalled the 
words of a great man. The previous 
day Benito Mussolini had written in his 
personal newspaper, the Popolo d’Italio: 

“Guadalajara shall be avenged! Where 
or how cannot be stated today, but it 
will be avenged!” 

Unlike other interested powers, Italy 
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BLACK STAR 


Couldn’t accept: Baron Constantin von Neurath 


_ made no bones about its war against the 


Red Spanish government. This was be- 
cause of the 5,000 Italian “volunteers” 


who last March started out to crash the. 


gates of Madrid, 300 died, 2,500 were 
wounded, 300 surrendered, and the rest 
had fled, at Guadalajara. (Italian fig- 
ures: last week Rome also announced 
1,170 Italians killed in Spain, against 
1,970 in Ethiopia.) - 

How many Basques died defending 
Bilbao could not be reckoned: estimates 
eloquent of air raids placed civil casual- 
ties at around 8,000, compare’ with 
6,000 for the army. 


FORTS: Military experts predicted 
Bilbao’s inevitable fall last month. Then 
Spaniards and the Black Arrow Italian 
column under Gen. Mario Bergonzoli 
(scapegoat of Guadalajara) scaled and 
held the high ridges east and south of 
the Spanish Pittsburgh. This permitted 
their long-range guns to terrorize and 
shell the city and ships that steamed 6 
miles up the Nervion River to bring it 
supplies. 

Only three concentric rings of deep- 
dug cement forts, with formidable 
blockhouses set 3 miles apart, kept the 
Fascists at bay. But once they broke 
through this ultramodern Circle of Iron 
they illustrated what might happen to 
France’s glorified Maginot line if and 
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Sinubbed: Joachim von Ribbentrop 
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when the Germans pierced one of its 
many weak spots: they shelled the one. 
way forts from the rear and rendered 
the whole line useless. 

Meanwhile Bilbao’s original 120,000 
defenders had dwindled. The survivors, 
like the inhabitants—refugees tripled 
the city’s normal 160,000 population— 
became demoralized. Davila’s guns kept 
food ships out of the river and sank 
two. He had only 50,000 men, but they 
were well fed, well armed, well trained. 
Bilbao starved. June 16, aircraft blast- 
ed the water supply and Bilbao thirsted 
as well. 

Jung 17, President Jose Antonio 
Aguirre—33-year-old Basque President, 
who had been trained for a law career 
by the Jesuits—disappeared, but re- 
putedly would settle the government 
at Santander, once noted in the annals 
of ocean yacht racing. Anarchy broke 
out in Bilbao but it didn’t last long: 3- 
foot shells from 12-inch-bore German 
guns (just delivered via Innsbruck and 
Genoa) were coming too close. 

After blowing up every one of the 
nine spans over the Nervion, the terror- 
makers fled west. Saturday morning a 
few Carlist brigades and armored cars 
containing Italian newspaper men 
crossed the river over a pontoon of coal 
barges. 

Three Franco officers accepted the 
surrender of 500 militiamen and dis- 
tributed food among 300,000 men, wom- 
en, and children who emerged into the 
daylight from cellars and sewers. 

Eleven months before to the day, 
Franco had brought his Moors and Le- 
gionaires from Spanish Morocco to 
Spain. 


CONSPIRACY: Church bells tolled 
throughout White Spain. But more than 
the loss of Bilbao saddened the Reds. 
Four days previously a mysterious blast 
aboard the Jaime I, pride of the Valen- 
cia fleet, killed 50 men. Then the gov- 
ernment discovered a “Fascist-Trotsky- 
ist” plot: in true Soviet style militiamen 
rounded up 200 army officers and civil- 
ians in Madrid and Barcelona as mem- 
bers of General Franco’s “invisible fifth 
column” that has been waiting almost 
a year to strike from within. 

Defense Minister Prieto boasted of a 
“new army” of 500,000 men—but he 
failed to make an effective counterat- 
tack on any of the thirteen separate 
battlefronts that now scar Spain. Much 
more important for the moment was a 
secret convention of Valencia’s sixteen 
ambassadors who had come from far 
and near to help advise him on his 
course of action, 


STORM: More Diplomatic Oil 


“Bombard Valencia!” shouted Adolf 
Hitler. “Keep the fleet firing until 
every Bolshevik politician is killed!” 

The quote is apocryphal: it merely 
corresponds to what the Fuhrer alleged- 
ly told his Generals May 30, the day 
after the Red planes had bombed the 
battleship Deutschland, killing 31 Nazi 
sailors. He wanted to declare war on 
Valencia, and for six nerve-wracking 
hours the experts humored him into 
realizing that this inevitably must 
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pring Britain, France, and Russia on 
Germany’s neck.;; »_ « 

Last week Hitler; again summoned his 
war lords. He had learned that June 
15 and 18 a Red submarine had made 
three separate-attempts to torpedo the 
cruiser Leipzig off Oran, Algeria. 

But the Fuhrer’s advisers could stress 
that there was much less to be gained 
by violent threats now. Alarmed by the 
Deutschland war scare and taking note 
of Russia’s seeming collapse (see page 
10), Whitehall had invited the Reich’s 
Conservative Foreign Minister, Baron 
Constantin- von Neurath to London, 
piquing Ambassador Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, a Nazi who prides himself on 
his way with the British. 

Despite the snub, Hitler this week 
postponed von Neurath’s visit indefinite- 
ly and gave von Ribbentrop the task of 
persuading the four nonintervention sea 
patrol nations—who pledged mutual ac- 
tion June .12—to, demand immediate 
satisfaction for- the. Leipzig “incident 
from Valencia. The new British-French- 
Italian-German board also had another 
demand to consider: General. Franca 


had asked that London and Paris recog= ~s 


nize him as a belligerent. Franco had. 
reason to hope his request .would-‘be 
granted. Even Ambassador.- Charles 
Corbin, who represented Red-mottled 
France, raised no objection. 

He had other things to worry about. 


DEATH: And Poetic Justice 


A tired old man died last week near 
Montpellier in Southern France. Mil- 
lions of Frenchmen had forgotten him 
—yet only three years ago they had ac- 
claimed “Papa” Gaston Doumergue as 
the “man who saved us from civil war.” 

Following the Stavisky riots, no regu- 
lar politicians dared risk the Premier- 
ship while anarchy and the army glared 
at each other across the Seine. Then, 
at 70, former President Doumergue 
came out of retirement, assuaged hurt 
feelings, and kept order until forced 
out by new Rightist-Leftist rivalries 
and the rise of the Popular Front. 

Last week France entered a crisis 
potentially even more serious than the 
Stavisky uprising. Premier Léon Blum, 
who had New Dealed his government 
into liabilities of $900,000,000 asked six 
weeks’ dictatorship to raise funds. 

Blum proposed to raise $200,000,000 
by increasing match, tobacco, and gas- 
oline taxes, post-office charges, and 
government railroad rates. The rest 
he planned to get through a loan. 

After overcoming a minor crisis, when 
balky Communists momentarily refused 
support, the Premier won Chamber of 
Deputies approval, 346-247. But the 
die-hard Senate—whose members serve 
nine-year terms—fiatly refused to allow 
this financial dictatorship. They didn’t 
trust Blum, to whose 40-hour week and 
“Socialist experimenting” they attribute 
France’s economic woes. 

The Premier’s chief Senate opponent 
was old Joseph Caillaux, who shouted: 
“Today you have just enough gold to 
get along. Tomorrow you will have 
none.” (In 1926 Léon Blum had de- 
nounced a similar request for emer- 
gency powers by Finance Minister 
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Confident: Benito Mussolini and Werner von Blomberg 
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Worried: Charles Corbin 


Caillaux and Premier Briand: “I would 
prefer a king.”’) 

Next day the Deputies again passed 
the Premier’s bill. Again the Senate 
rejected it. Monday morning at 2:30 
his slender form bent with fatigue, the 
Premier drove to the Elysée Palace 
and handed President Albert Lebrun his 
resignation—ending 54 weeks of Popu- 
lar Front great expectations, good in- 
tentions, and economic crystal gazing. 

Six and a half hours later Camille 
Chautemps (his name means hot time), 
wiry, witty little former Premier, 
agreed to take the job nobody wanted 
and form a new government based on 
the Popular Front. 

As the new Premier conferred on 
Cabinet appointments, trucks filled with 
Mobile Guards rumbled along the boule- 
vards. Other troopers leaned on their 
carbines in front of the Senate. In the 
Deputies talk buzzed that organized 
labor would call a general strike as a 
gesture of protest. 

Chautemps’ political problem was 
how to keep the Popular Front’s most 
moderate party, the Radical Socialists, 
from splitting into bitter Senate and 
Deputies groups, thereby pitting the 
upper house against the lower house. 
Such a constitutional struggle might di- 
vert France from international aflairs 
as the abdication crisis did Britain. 
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TURKEY: Dictator Caps 16-Year Labors 
With Unpublicized War and Political Pact 
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Mustapha: Perfect General Destroyer Father 


Mustapha has a habit of adopting 
daughters. They are invariably beauti- 
ful—and those Turks who. cannot for- 
give him for abolishing the harem like 
to whisper that these young women— 

But such maligners looked carefully 
down their long noses last week when 
Sabina Gueukschen Hanum clicked 
heels before her foster father, who 
pinned on her breast the gem-studded 
Distinguished Service Medal. In be- 
stowing this highest flying award on a 
22-year-old daughter only a few months 
out of aviation school, Mustapha called 
world attention to one of modernity’s 
least-publicized campaigns. 

A month ago Sabina recklessly dived 
a bomber at the crag-protected home 
of Seyyid Riza, Kurdish chief, and 
blasted him and all his servants into the 
Celestial Gardens. Seyyid was one of 
the last Kurdish insurgents: during the 
previous weeks, 30,000 Turkish soldiers 
wriggled' through Taurus | Mountain 
chasms, scaled precipices with ladders 
at night and—aided by Sabina and her 
fellow aviators—slaughtered 5,000 rebels. 

Seven years ago these harsh-featured, 
stiff-necked Aryans of Asia Minor were 
savagely suppressed. Three months ago 


survivors rebelled again. They objected 
to modernization and taxes, but great- 
est dislike of all were garrisons in their 
midst of Mongol-descended Turks. For 
the Kurds boast of the oldest aristocracy 
left in the world; their chiefs have 
maintained a bloody autonomy since the 
days of the Persian King Darius over a 
vast mountain territory spreading from 
Anatolia into Iraq and Iran and com- 
prising 1,500,000 descendants of the 
Zoroastrians. 

Today the Turks believe they have 
subdued them for good—at least in a 
territory adjoining Iraq oilfields and 
supposedly itself holding untold riches 
of black gold. And Mustapha trusts that 
his coup heralds success for his sixteen- 
year campaign to modernize and unify 
postwar Turkey’s 16,000,000 people. 


KEMAL: The Kurds curbed, Musta- 
pha looks back with new zest upon a 
gusty, lusty life that began 56 years ago 
at Salonika. Irony marks.-his birth: the 
greatest scourge of Greeks since Mo- 
hammed Ali—fighting against whom 
Lord Byron died in 1824—was born on 
Greek soil. 

Because of an: Albanian father and a 
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Macedonian mother, Turkish-Armenian- 
Semitic blood runs through his veins, 
The Levant is like that. 

Mustapha wanted to be a soldier. His 
mother wanted him to be a priest 
(about the same time, far to the east, 
a Georgian mother urged her son, Jos- 
eph, to enter the priesthood; but THar 
young man became known as Stalin). 

Mustapha became a soldier. At the 
Monastir Military School he was a 
prodigy; when a teacher was absent he 
taught his own schoolmates mathe- 
matics. At the Turkish military acade- 
my at Constantinople he won the high- 
est marks. Among the students were 
other Mustaphas; to distinguish him 
from the rest, his instructors named him 
Mustapha Kemal (the Perfect One). 


PASHA: Kemal was only three 
years out of the academy when he be- 
gan his fighting career. In 1908 he 
joined the Young Turks, a society of 
young officers who advocated Westerni- 
zation and who gained control of the 
Turkish Army in Macedonia. The fol- 
lowing year the blond, gray-eyed Lieu- 
tenant marched with them on Con- 
stantinople and helped them dethrone 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid II. 

But before the Young Turks could 
proceed with their reforms, war with 
Italy (1911) and the Balkan conflicts 
(1912-13) overwhelmed the rotting Ot- 
toman Empire. Emerging from this 
gory baptism with proof of high skill, 
Kemal assured himself of a key post 
which he put to full use in bringing dis- 
aster to the Allies when they attempted 
to crack open the Dardanelles at Galli- 
poli (1915). At the end of the war his 
peers called him Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
(General). 


GHAZI: Yet long before peace he 
had established a reputation as one of 
his country’s leading funmakers and 
champagne guzzlers. In 1917 the toxic 
poisons of wine, Scotch, and raki (cheap 
brandy) had done such work on his tis- 
sues that doctors gave him a year to 
live if he didn’t reform. The 165-pound 
soldier laughed, took the water cure at 
Carlsbad, and returned to drink another 
day and many another night. 

Mustapha Kemal was always a gam- 
bler of rare stamp—a good winner. (He 
always sends his guests home with their 
losses and calls in sentries to finish the 
game.) 

In 1919 he faced the longest odds of 
his career. The Treaty of Sévres had 
left Turkey as weak as Greece—robbed 
it of Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Western 
Asia Minor. It particularly galled Kem- 
al that the Greeks had obtained Smyrna, 
rich and historic Turkish port on the 
Aegean Sea (his mother, the strongest 
influence in his life, had suffered the 
horrors of a Greek prison camp during 
the Balkan War). 

Ordered to suppress a provincial re- 
volt in Anatolia, Kemal organized the 
rebels, set up a government at Angora 
—dry, healthy home of long-haired cats 
and. silky-haired goats—and had him- 
self elected head ofthe National Assem- 
bly. In two, years he had drilled 90,000 
fanatical nationalists into an army. 
Defying thecombined prestige of the 
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Allies, he marched them against 150,000 
Greeks and for more than a year harried 
the foreigners with this inferior force. 
Finally he drove the Greeks to the sea 
and burned them out of Smyrna like 
rats. 

By 1923, Turkey had won back most 
of its lost Asian territory save unwanted 
Arab dependencies.* Turning at last to 
his cherished reforms, the all-powerful 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha kicked out Sul- 
tan Mohammed VI, took office as Presi- 
dent of the first Turkish Republic, and 
abolished the Caliphate—1,300-year-old 
seat of religious obscurantism and re- 
action. He earned another name; he 
became Mustapha Kemal Ghazi (the 
destroyer). 


ATATURK: To Westernize his dust- 
blown, illiterate empire, the Ghazi bor- 
rowed Peter the Great’s system: he 
jailed or shot down resistants. He 
banned the fez, symbol of Moslem re- 
action: when the Egyptian Ambassador 
persisted in wearing one, the Ghazi 
slapped his face. 

He threw out the complicated Turkish 
alphabet for the Latin characters and 
carried with him a small blackboard, 
forcing all he met to show what they 
had learned. With the fez, he abolished 
women’s veils, polygamy (the harem), 
and church-controlled schools. 

He doubled his country’s railroad 
mileage. Many mosques became grain 
warehouses. From his $100,000,000 ren- 
ovated capital the Dictator launched a 
youth health drive in the best European 





Last November the Montreux conference 
viped out the final vestige of Turkish de- 
t: demilitarization and international con- 
l of the Dardanelles. Last month, also, 
Ke mal bluffed France into granting Turkey 
inority rights in Alexandretta, autono- 
mous Syrian border sanjak (province). 
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tradition and, despite his chronic drink- 
ing and gambling bouts, set a good ex- 
ample by hard riding, swimming, golf, 
and shooting. 

He became a Western sartorial model, 
donning tweeds or tails as occasions de- 
manded. And although he served his 
guests Oriental delicacies, he ate sim- 
pler Western dishes—prepared one hour 
in advance and sampled, lest they be 
poisoned, by a $15,000-a-year taster. 

The Ghazi’s poker sessions beside the 
Pompeian swimming pool of his mod- 
ernistic Tchankaya Palace are current 
diplomatic history.* Although he sel- 
dom goes to bed before 4 A.M. (works 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M.), he suffers from no 
other disability than permanent blood- 
shot eyes and a slight paunch. 

In 1922, in blackened fields outside 
smoking, besieged Smyrna, the Ghazi 
found the chief inspiration of his mod- 
ernization campaign. Among multi- 
tudes of Turkish women who had dis- 
carded their veils to strain harem- 
weakened muscles hauling shells for the 
Nationalist artillery, was Latife Hanum, 
fervent, emancipated, English-educated 
daughter of Smyrna’s Mayor Mauamer. 

Calculated daring under fire won her 
a title as proud as the Ghazi’s—the Joan 
of Are of the Turkish Revolution. 
When the Dictator clattered triumph- 
antly into Smyrna, by his side rode the 
frank-faced, frank-minded beauty. Next 
year the Hero married the Heroine— 
and the first to feel the fresh breath of 


*In 1926 Kemal invited the diplomatic 
corps to an unroarious champagne party at 
his farm outside Angora. As the guests 
trickled back to the capital in the gray 
dawn, they saw something that took the 
out of their spirits: scores of bodies dangli ing 
from gibbets in the main square. In this 
manner Kemal had served opposition party 
politicians, including some of his closest 
friends, after an attempt to assassinate him. 


Dictatorial Westernization has changed the face of 
Turkey. The soldier (left), with rifle and trench helmet 
replacing scimitar and turban, beckons to marching youth 
as he gazes heroically up to Ataturk. Sixteen years ago 
the bob-haired factory girl (above) would have worn a 
veil. (Top) Fezless Moslems now turn their caps side- 
ways when they pray. 
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Through cuspidored corridors .. . 


Westernization were Turkey’s fettered 
women. 

But Latife found that between inspir- 
ing reform and executing it there was 
often a vast—and bloody—gulf. In 1926 
the Ghazi divorced her because “his 
married life interfered with his official 
duties.” Thereafter the Dictator adopted 
daughters, and his wife, supported by 
a generous alimony, devoted herself to 
explaining feminist ideals to women’s 
clubs the world over. 

Like all pioneers who clear the air 
with machine guns, the Dictator is a 
lonely man. He has made the most of 
this. Internationally, he plays a lone 
hand, puzzling the powers. At home, 


‘ his advisers cannot attempt to guess his 


next move. But they appreciate results: 
in 1933 the National Assembly, a grate- 
ful straw Parliament, endowed Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha Ghazi with his su- 
preme title—Ataturk (Father of Tur- 
key). 


PINS: Of the powers, Ataturk most 
flatters the most powerful, Britain. He 
is an authority on British history, speaks 
English (as well as German and French) 
fluently, and revels in British company. 
When Edward VIII and Wallis Simpson 
visited Turkey last September during 
their Adriatic cruise, the Dictator 
turned Istanbul upside down to impress 
them and for their return trip to Vienna 
forced upon them his fabulous five- 
coach train—equipped with radio, tele- 
phones, air-conditioning, and quarters 
for twelve stenographers. 

But the British Foreign Office was 
not impressed. Ataturk has quietly and 
astutely played his wild deuces in con- 
eert with Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus- 
solini. He has antagonized Russia. And 
last week he sent his Foreign Minister 
flying to Teheran. In the Persian capi- 
tal, Rushdu Aras is making final com- 
mitments on a pact embracing Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan. The Duce, 
self-styled Protector of Islam, fostered 





this redoubtable Near Eastern alliance 
as a lever against the world’s greatest 
Mohammedan power—Britain. 

But Ataturk studies maps. He marked 
every move of the Italians in Ethiopia 
with pins on a map and in the same 
way has followed the Fascists in Spain 
—often shaking his head at their tacti- 
cal errors. 


- 


U.S.S.R: Kremlin, Nazis Combine 
To Deride Communist Inefficiency 


Internationally, Ludwig Beck was un- 
known. Last week he sprang into Eu- 
ropean prominence as Germany’s new 
Chief of Staff when he arrived in Paris 
to visit France’s new Commander-in- 
Chief, Marie Gustave Gamelin—a World 
War expert who gave the First Battle 
of the Marne its name. 

This union of brothers in gold braid— 
without precedent since 1870—contrast- 
ed brightly with the near Franco-Ger- 
man break of a year ago, after Adolf 
Hitler had remilitarized the Rhineland, 
unleashing his battle hounds up to the 


































































French border. Ironically, the nation 
most opposed to such friendliness had 
made it almost inevitable: Russia. 

Joseph Stalin had just blotted out 
Michael Tukhachevsky, chief artificer 
of the great Soviet war machine on 
which the French had counted for sup- 
port in another war. The Red Czar 
found his No. 2 army head guilty of 
conniving against the regime with a 
“foreign power” described in every- 
thing but name as Germany. 

Not content with “liquidating” the 
Marshal, Stalin’s steam roller had flat- 
tened out a nucleus of Generals only 
slightly less renowned than Tukhach- 
evsky—such men as Iona Yakir, Ru- 
manian-born “Hero of the Ukraine”: 
R. P. Eidermann, creator and command- 
er of the 6,000,000-member civil reserve 
corps (specializing in cooperation with 
the air force); K. V. Putna, veteran 
strategist known as a military attaché 
in London, Berlin and Tokyo. 

To General Gamelin, Chief-of-Staff 
Beck presented a detailed record of in- 
formation exchanged by German and 
Russian staffs since the 1935 “resurrec- 
tion” of the Reichswehr—conscription 
and armament of the regular land 
forces. The documents showed that, far 
from plotting against Stalin, Tukha- 
chevsky had informed his chief, who in 
turn had approved. Implication: that 
Stalin and his advisers had simply lost 
their heads in a panic—and that France 
might make a fatal mistake in counting 
on such “erratic Orientals” in a dog 
fight. 


MULTIPLICATION: The French need- 
ed no foreign experts to tell them that 
the Russian Bear had stuck its paw in 
yet another bee’s nest—heavy indus- 
try. Last week the Communist party’s 
own newspaper revealed to the world 
how spurious had been some of the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan’s “triumphs.” 

In a front-page warning, Pravda com- 
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_. Edward VIII and Mrs. Simpeda went from private bedrooms with marble baths 


to dine “in air-conditioned luxury on Ataturk’s ‘Getman-built private train 
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TOVARISH TIGER! 


In Tajikstan, Central Asian Soviet 
republic, the collective farmers don’t 
bother with elephants when they go 
after Comrade Tiger. To reach his 
habitat, they employ Model A Fords, 
then horses. No obliging black beaters 
scare the wits of the Striped One for 
them; after prospecting with field 
glasses by standing on their saddles, 
the hunters plunge into the jungle. 


NEWS-WEEK FROM SOVFOTO 
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had produced 149—of which nine ran. 





Dictator Rafael Franco: threatened 


manded Heavy Industry Commissar 
Valery Mezhlauk at once weed out 
“saboteurs and wreckers’—and ad- 
mitted to its startled readers that sub- 
commissars had achieved many of their 
industrial victories by the simple de- 
vice of multiplying actual production 
figures by three. 

As for results, Pravda laid a sharp- 
nailed editorial finger on Comrade 
Stephen S. Dybetz, onetime I.W.W. agi- 
tator in Western North America, pres- 
ently head of the automobile sub-trust. 
Instead of increasing, his factories’ pro- 
duction so far this year remained 50 
per cent short of the quota; lack of 
parts and repair shops had “immobi- 
lized” half of the Soviets’ trucks; one 
Moscow factory, ordered to supply 800 
limousines for Red bureau aristocrats, 


DARKNESS: Fact flashes and rumor 
rumblings from the thunderheads of 
censorship that hung over Russia last 
week supported the prevalent impres- 
sion that Stalin still wrestled with the 
supreme test of his career. 

Arrested: President G. M. Krutoff of 
the Far Eastern Republic, bordering 
Manchukuo and the Sea of Japan—for 
“plotting”; M. J. Kalmanovich, collec- 
tive farm head—for “inoculating cattle 
with cholera.” 

Shot: 28 unnamed Far Eastern Re- 
public officials, for ‘““Trotskyist-Japanese 
wrecking” of a vital spur of the Trans- 
siberian railway. 

Missing: P. Lapinsky, Moscow in- 
terpreter and first Soviet journalist 
ever sent to the United States, who 
vanished from his rooms in the Ameri- 
can Embassy office building; Bela Kun, 
Hungarian Bolshevik who slaughtered 
hundreds in the 1919 Budapest Red 
Terror, lately reported in Spain, but 
actually untraced since his fall in 1920. 

“Suicide”: for “family reasons,” one 
day after officials began investigating 
him, Alexander G. Cherviakoff, 45, ex- 
schoolteacher, president of White Rus- 
sia—marshy, strategic province border- 
ing Poland for 400 miles. 

Ignored: Leon Trotsky, who. cabled 
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the Soviet Central Executive Commit- 


tee from Mexico City: “Stalin’s policy” 


is leading to complete collapse 
Only solution is to turn toWard democ- 
racy ... 1 offer complete support.” 


PARAGUAY: War Hero Dictator 
Can't Dictate Peace to the Army 


Last year one of Paraguay’s chief 
army heroes left home for the first 
time, but not by choice. Col. Rafael 
Franco—no relation to the Spanish 
Generalissimo—became an exile in Ar- 
gentina after President Eusebio Ayala 
had accused him of fomenting revolt 
with “Communist” funds. 

In reality, no Marxist passion in- 








CHINA: Released by 
his Red kidnapers last 
December, Dictator 
Chiang Kai-shek visited 
his home town, Fen- 
ghua, and prayed at the 
tomb of his mother with 
his wife (wearing the 
trousers), who was 
largely responsible for 
his rescue. Last week 
the 150,000-man Red 
army promised to join 
Nanking’s forces for a 
‘finish fight’ against 
Japan. This vow pre- 
sumably closed the kid- 
naping incident, which 
so jarred Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek that she now 
fears a nervous break- 
down; to avoid it, the 
Wellesley graduate 
plans a trip to the 
United States. 
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power. Within two weeks of his ban- 
ishment, he had returned to Asuncion, 
sent Ayala fleeing down the Paraguay 
River on a gunboat, and laid founda- 
tions for the first totalitarian State in 
South America. 

Until last week Franco ruled as Dic- 
tator in the vigorous little country 
(61,647 square miles) that nestles be- 
tween Bolivia, Brazil, and Argentina. 


QUARREL: Two factors had brought 
the 44-year-old soldier to his goal. 
First, the army—which glorified his 
brilliant strategy in the Chaco war and 
which trusted him as an ultranational- 
ist. Second, the peons: fiercely proud 
of his Guarani Indian blood, the half- 
caste warrior had won over the com- 
mon people with frequent personal ap- 
peals to their patriotism. 

When Paraguay and Bolivia agreed 
to call off their “Green Hell” war in 
June, 1935, they turned over the settle- 
ment to a peace board comprising five 
South American nations and the United 
States. This irked Asuncion chauvin- 
ists: “Who won the war, anyway?” 
they cried. “Our soldiers carved out a 
jungle empire twice the size of Para- 
guay, and now you tell them to give it 
up!” 

Both capitals had promised to evacu- 
ate a neutral belt created by the peace 
board. But the Paraguayan soldiers re- 
fused to budge. Last week, Dictator 
Franco commanded the troops to with- 
draw. The soldiers mutinied. Franco or- 
dered the garrison heads to punish the 
rebels. The officers refused to comply. 

An absolute Dictator no_ longer, 
Franco called on the peace board. Two 
neutral commissioners sped from Bue- 
nos Aires to the Chaco “front”. with in- 
structions to use persuasion first; then, 
if necessary, threats of force. 
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flamed Franco—but he did dream of 
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THE NATION 


LABOR: Mr. Roosevelt Helps a Friend, 
As Strike Goes on Its ‘American Way’ 


The President: Common sense asks 
why, if a fellow is willing to enter into 
a verbal agreement with his workers, he 
should refuse to sign his name to it. 

Tom M. Girdler: The issues... are 
far deeper than simply whether officials 
of Republic will or will not put their 
names to a piece of paper... The pres- 
ent controversy sums up something like 
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this: must Republic and its men submit 
to the Communistic dictates and terror- 
ism of the C.I.O.? 

Governor Davey of Ohio: The only 
point in dispute is whether there shall 
be a signed agreement. 

Mrs. Mary Jubinsky of Johnstown, 
Pa.: My Johnny no work for t’ree year. 
This time he ketch job for me and 


ACME, INTERNATIONAL 
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coupla babies. You let him go! Yo no 
let him go and I knock you down— 
every damn one! 

_ Meet three citizens of Johnstown. 

James Babb is 44, gray-haired, and 
usually he is a quiet man. He reads 
proofs on a Johnstown newspaper. 

Berton Worth is 58; he owns a neigh- 
borhood grocery. 

Paul K. Branthoover, 45, is a commis- 
sion broker, a member of Frendale 
Borough’s school board, and a man of 
affairs in the community. 

Last week they bore arms in the 
streets of Johnstown. They visited the 
City Hall and took oaths as special of- 
ficers; for a time they were prepared to 
kill other men, and other men might 
have killed Babb, Worth, and Brant- 
hoover. 

The steel strikes had spread to Johns- 
town, and hundreds of Johnstown’s 
citizens thought extraordinary circum- 
stances required extraordinary behav- 
ior. Through streets washed by the 
never-to-be-forgotten flood of 1889 (it 
was a-bad one, too, in 1936) pickets and 
allied rowdies roamed, hauling non- 
strikers from trolleys, pounding dis- 
senters, daubing doubters’ homes with 
painted threats—and doing more for 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. than any 
paid corps of strikebreakers could have 
done. 

Said Babb: “I am against any man, 
whether he is union or non-union, when 
a man’s home and family are made the 
targets.” 

Worth: “My neighbor’s family are 
living in fear. I am too much of an 
American to refuse to offer my serv- 
ices.” 

Branthoover: “I believe it is the duty 
of every good, law-abiding citizen to 
help his neighbor.” 

In such a spirit was born Johnstown’s 
“vigilante movement.” 


SHOW: All week, troublous events 
and inciting words heightened Johns- 
town’s fever. 

Strikes began there when those in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
were three weeks old—in itself enough 
to enrage businessmen dependent whol- 
ly or in part upon the Bethlehem pay 
roll.* They cried that John Llewellyn 
Lewis and the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee had turned against 
Bethlehem after failing to down the 
union’s other foes—the Republic Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Corp., and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

None could say beyond dispute just 
how many of the 15,200 employes had 
struck in the Cambria works—a vast 
web lining 7 miles of the Conemaugh 
Valley and sprawling into Johnstown’s 
heart. Some stayed inside the plants, 
pared potatoes with hacksaws, ate and 
worked on company bounty; many re- 
fused to brave the picket lines and the 
union’s roving squads. 

On Maple Avenue, on Iron Street, at 
Cambria’s fourteen scattered entrances, 
pickets barred nonstrikers’ way, over- 
worked the town’s police—and invited 


*Last week’s strike affected only the Fohns- 
town plants; some 70,000 Bethlehem employes 
elsewhere remained at work, 
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Dean Garrison: ‘The end is an agreement’ 


the unfavorable attentions of Mayor 
Daniel J. Shields. 

In his early days, the Mayor was a 
timekeeper for a steel company later 
absorbed by Bethlehem. Subsequently 
he ran a saloon, stayed on friendly 
terms with the corporation’s officials, 
and wove the political ties which won 
his election as an Independent Republi- 
can a year ago. 

No friend of the strike at the outset, 
he soon had reason for loud and pub- 
licized outcry. The Johnstown Traction 
Co. complained that brawling, stoning 
strikers—on the hunt for plant-bound 
loyalists—smashed $300 worth of trolley 
windows. In streets threading Johns- 
town’s long, sooted rows of steelwork- 
ers’ homes, fist cuffs and riot frightened 
or entertained womenfolk and children 
—safe and enthralled on convenient 
porches. 

At Cambria’s John Street entrance, 
a motorcycle and sidecar bore Police 
Capt. Blair Rutledge and Patrolman 
Percy Huffman into a picket pack; the 


Councilmen and Mayor Daniel J. Shields (right): ‘Five thousand dollars .. .’ 


Edward F. McGrady: ‘Private citizen?’ 


strikers overcame them; twelve other 
officers arrived, loosed revolver fire and 
tear gas, and shot a striker through the 


groin. 


John Simms, a Negro who wanted to 
work and meant business, encountered 
contrary-minded pickets; a knife ap- 
peared; Simms and two strikers went 
to a hospital. Names eloquent of the 
steel mills’ racial ruck dotted police and 
hospital books: Yurchak, Samo, Man- 
dos, Ofsando, Meinicke, Kuzbel. 


CRISIS: Shields called upon all good 
men to uphold the law; forbidding in 
black helmets, formidable with clubs, 
his special officers mounted guard in the 
business and residence sections—the 
Mayor kept them away from the plant 
zones. 

The Rev. John Hubert Stanton of the 
Westmont Presbyterian Church told 60 
“representative business and profession- 
al men” why they had assembled at the 
Elks Home: “We are in a crisis, and our 
citizens want to guarantee to men who 
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Madam Secretary waited awhile 


want to work the right to do so with- 
out molestation.” 

Full-page advertisements appeared in 
the local papers: 

WE WILL KEEP JOHNSTOWN SAFE FOR 

JOHNSTOWNERS! 

WE WILL PRESERVE LAW AND ORDER! 

An anonymous rival bought space in 
the Johnstown Democrat: 

17-7-8 ASSOCIATION WITH 
1,000 MEMBERS 

Has pledged itself to support the May- 
or and City Council... 

The Evening Tribune devoted a page 
to the announcement of “a dastardly 
and indecent act.” 

$5,000 REWARD! 

Five thousand dollars reward will be 
paid for information that will lead to 
the arrest and conviction of the six in- 
dividuals who, driving a car marked 
‘C.I.0., yesterday morning first kid- 
naped Jas. M.. Hess of rear 693 Van 
Lunen Road, then later stripped him 
and turned him out, naked... 

Signed: Daniel J. Shields, Mayor 

Gov. George H. Earle had quartered 
50 State police in the town when the 
strike began; Shields complained that 
they treated the pickets tenderly: “‘They 
just stand around!” 

The rise of the vigilantes and con- 
tinued rioting induced Earle to dispatch 
more police; finally he instructed Ma- 
yor Lynn Adams: “Take control of the 
entire city of Johnstown if local au- 
thorities cannot maintain order.” 

Hitherto the State Troopers had left 
matters well alone unless trouble actu- 
ally developed; now they clubbed strik- 
ers and nonstrikers when occasion de- 
manded, reduced the picket hordes at 
the plant gates, and enforced a meas- 
ure of quiet. 

From the union’s own high command 
came an order for discipline—and men 
to enforce it. Bethlehem coal diggers, 
called from corporation mines by the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
swarmed into the Cambria picket lines. 
Soon the result of guidance by exper!- 
enced union men was apparent; a picket 
chunked a rock at a nonstriker, and 4 
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Philip Murray: ‘Gladly susceptible’ 


hefty miner roared: “I’ll clip the next 
man who does that! We’re not here for 
that.” 

Nor did they want the consequences: 
promised police protection, non-union 
men drifted steadily back to Cambria. 
Pickets’ women and children stood with 
their men and yelled “scab!”—but few 
dared to offend the watchful officers. 

From Westmont Hill, where 777 
graves harbor the unknown dead of the 
1889 flood, a sentinel might have seen 
that the furnaces and the smokestacks 
in the valley sent up new flames: by the 
week end, molten steel poured from 
twelve of Cambria’s sixteen open 
hearths. 

Time was when that result would 
have pleased Pennsylvania Governors: 
the State’s Coal and Iron Police earned 
the name of “Cossacks” in the steel 
towns before Gifford Pinchot trans- 
formed the force into the present-day 
constabulary. Ever friendly to labor, 
politically indebted to John Lewis and 
the U.M.W., Earle had no yen to revive 
their old repute: he ordered his troopers 
to modify their rule and to give strikers 
more chance for “peaceful picketing 
and persuasion.” 

“All we can expect is civil war,” 
Shields wailed by wire, and there was 
reason to expect war. The U.M.W.’s dis- 
trict president, Pat Fagan, had called 
10,000 miners to union mass Sunday 
afternoon in Johnstown. One of the 
union’s few friends in local officialdom, 
Sheriff Michael J. Boyle, telegraphed to 
Ilarrisburg: “The temper of both sides 

. is at the breaking point.” 

More telegrams: 

Earle to Eugene Grace, Bethlehem 
president: “Sheriff Boyle ... has re- 
quested ... National Guard troops. To 
preserve peace and avoid bloodshed, I 
earnestly request you to close your 
Johnstown plant .. .” 

Grace to Earle: “For us to close the 
plant would involve the admission that 
the forces of law ... are powerless to 
protect our men... You must make 
the decision . . .” 

“Eugene Grace is right,” cried the 
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Ray Thomas: ‘. . . . Nothing to us’ 


Mayor. “Let the Governor do it! Let 
him establish communism and anarchy!” 

The Governor did it: he concentrated 
525 State police and highway patrolmen 
under Col. A. S. Janeway, and author- 
ized the officer to shut down Cambria. 
Again Grace protested: 14,000 men were 
working (one of Earle’s investigators 
put the number at 5,000); enforced 
closure would do for the union what 
the strike had failed to do; rather than 
halt lawful operations, the Governor 
would do well to prevent lawless as- 
sembly. 

Earle insisted; troopers blockaded the 
plant, and Cambria closed. Janeway 
ordered Shields “to immediately disarm 
all . . . vigilantes, special officers, or 
emergency policemen”; Lewis bade his 
lieutenants call off the mass meeting 
—and Johnstown’s principal Sunday ex- 
citement came from the pulpits, where 
ministers indignantly espoused the cause 
of law and Bethlehem. 


@ When angers wane, Johnstown will 
count the cost of its turmoil. At Mon- 
roe, Mich., where Mayor Daniel A. 
Knaggs sponsored a similar, more suc- 
cessful rising of the citizenry and re- 
opened a Republic plant last fortnight, 
the bill totted: 55 gas shells at $8 
apiece; $150 a day for vigilantes’ food; 
$5 a day for those of the 300 special of- 
ficers who demand pay (“Some of our 
men won’t take it... important execu- 
tives in town as, for instance, our two 
submachine gunners”). 


MEDIATION: Every good and be- 
lieving follower of John L. Lewis knows 
that the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization’s boss can get all the help he 
wants from the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The C.I.O. placards say so, 

Two weeks ago, Lewis called upon the 
administration for help. Republic still 
operated its Chicago, Buffalo, and some 
of its Ohio plants; Sheet & Tube pre- 
sented evidence that thousands of its 
employes wanted to work; in. Canton, 
Youngstown, Monroe, citizens’ commit- 
tees abetted the corporations; the Na- 
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Frank Purnell: ‘My great interest .. .’ 





tional Labor Relations Board’s deliber- 
ate procedure precluded immediate ac- 
tion on C.1.0. complaints against Re- 
public and Inland; the thousands of 
nonstrikefs among 100,000 idle men 
pressed hard against the union’s forces. 

From Secretary of ‘Labor Frances 
Perkins and the White House came the 
word: wait—let Gov. Martin Davey of 
Ohio see what he could do. Last week 
a telegram came to Mr. Roosevelt: “Last 
evening I requested the chief executives 
of the two companies [Republic and 
Sheet & Tube] to meet me in private 
conference and both found it impossi- 
ble ... It appears that the matter has 
gone way beyond the powers... of one 
State to deal with it. Therefore, I re- 
quest you most earnestly to intervene 
... Martin L. Davey.” 

Madam Secretary visited the White 
House—and announced a form of “in- 
tervention” designed to insulate the ad- 
ministration from any stigma should the 
effort fail. Three Commissioners of Con- 
ciliation would try their persuasions. 

Still stung by the semicomic collapse 
of her attempts to mediate the General 
Motors strikes earlier this year, Miss 
Perkins cautioned correspondents: “I 
want you to understand that this board 
is not composed of Labor Department 
officials but is merely a group of private 
citizens . . .”* 

An early show of cooperation from 
both sides heartened the peacemakers. 
“We will gladly make ourselves sus- 
ceptible to the wishes of the board,” 
said Philip Murray, the C.1.0.’s field 
commander in steel. Republic’s Wash- 
ington attorney, John S. Brookes: “We 
want to settle this strike as well as any- 


‘one else. It is costing us a hell of a lot 


of money.” 

But the board’s work was not to be 
so simple: in its personnel, its powers, 
and its problems lay the crux of the 
hopes for an immediate and peaceful 
settlement. 

Personnel: Charles P. Taft, 39, chair- 


*4 somewhat curious statement, since 
Assistant Secretary McGrady was one of the 
three. 
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man; campaign adviser to Gov. Alfred 
M. Landon; son of President William 
H. Taft; a liberal, Republican civic re- 
former, and thoughtful student of pub- 
lic affairs. As one of four mediators 
of Toledo, Ohio, Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
strike in 1934, he negotiated informal 
but effective recognition for the union 
involved; has said that “a real and 
legal partnership between workers and 
other elements in the company is... 
the only alternative ... to the bitter- 
ness of class struggle.” 

Lloyd K. Garrison, 39, dean of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School; quali- 
fies definitely pro-labor sympathies with 
an informed understanding of industrial 
problems. As chairman of the present 
NLRB’s predecessor, he ruled that ma- 
jority employe-groups should have ex- 
clusive rights to bargain with employ- 
ers; in that decision he said: “Collective 
bargaining is simply a means to an end. 
The end is an agreement.. .” 

Edward F. McGrady, 65, " (Astdatant 
Secretary of Labor and the administra- 
tion’s trouble-shooter-in-chief. Often 
successful in wooing stubborn employ- 
ers because, when he enters negotia- 
tions, he is inclined to subordinate union 
aims to settlement on any feasible basis. 

Powers: The board had no power, in 
the sense of authority to subpoena wit- 
nesses or to require acceptance of its 
proposals. Members indicated, plainly 
but privately, that they depended chiefly 
upon the public will for settlement: an 
influence sufficient to bring the princi- 
pals of both sides before the board this 
week. 

Problems: First, a cloud over the 
board’s status as an impartial agent. 
No disclaimer by Miss Perkins could ob- 
scure the fact that President Roosevelt 
had engineered its appointment—and 
that, with his “common sense” observa- 
tion earlier in the week, he had placed 
the administration on record for Lewis 


and the S.W.O.C. 


Republic’s chairman, Tom M. Girdler, 
justified his resistance to a signed con- 
tract on two grounds: it would lead to 
a union ban against non-union men in 
his shops and to company collection of 
union dues; C.I.O. doesn’t respect its 
contracts anyhow. In support, he could 
argue that the closed shop and the 
checkoff are usual, inevitable union 
aims; that a C.I.O. union has repeatedly 
violated its contract with General Mo- 
tors Corp. for rebuttal, union and board 
might say that neither the closed shop 
nor the checkoff is a present issue; that 
in his own industry, neither United 
States Steel nor Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.—largest among 140 companies 
which have signed S.W.O.C. agreements 
—has complained of broken faith. 

Preview: Until the board could begin 
its work, Secretary Perkins begged the 
companies to maintain “the status quo” 
—a suggestion enforced by FEarle’s 
troopers in Johnstown, but discouraged 
by Republic and Sheet & Tube in Ohio. 

“We are actively making plans to 
accede to the requests of our employes 
that we reopen our plants,” said Re- 
public’s president, R. J. Wysor. 

“My great interest just now,” said 
Frank Purnell, Sheet & Tube president, 
“is the restoration of pay rolls...” 
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John UL. Lewis: his placards say ... 
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Ray L. Thomas, Youngstown lawyer 
become back-to-work organizer, assured 
Purnell that 9,000 nonstrikers demanded 
immediate reopening of the plants: ““We 
want work, and what is done or isn’t 
done as a result of the mediation means 
nothing to us.” 

It mattered to Ohio: At the week end, 
Governor Davey’s doleful preview of 
“riot and disorder” materialized in gas 
clouds and blood. Outside Republic’s 
Youngstown plant, union women taunt- 
ed a police captain; he ordered them 
from company property; tear-gas bombs 
enforced the order; police, deputy sher- 
iffs, and hundreds of unionists swarmed 
to the fray. Bullets killed two strikers; 
shotgun fire wounded 5 officers, 15 un- 
ionists; the police arrested 24 and found 
5 pistols, 2 ice picks, and 5 blackjacks 
on union men. 

Omen: Sunday in Cleveland the 
C.I.0.’s Midwestern director, Van A. 
Bittner, assured union thousands: “We 
haven’t begun to strike!” His point: 
rather than see the strike collapse, 
C.L.O. affiliates in mines and auto fac- 
tories would refuse to dig coal for anti- 
union companies or to fashion cars 
from anti-union steel. 

Republic and Sheet & Tube likewise 
stiffened: a majority of their employes 
demanded an immediate showdown; 
they would reopen their Youngstown 
plants this week. (In Youngstown, an 
organizer ‘said: “We believe in the 
American way, but if they try to pass 
workers through our picket lines, we 
will forget about the American way.”’) 

At a table in the Hollenden Hotel’s 
coffee shop, Taft huddled with Garri- 
son; McGrady joined them that after- 
noon in Taft’s tenth-floor suite—and 
noted figured doves on the wallpaper 

Next morning Lewis, Bittner, Mur- 
ray, and eight other S.W.O.C. spokes- 
men came into Taft’s parlor. Only a 
major board victory could bring union 
and company executives into a single 
conference, and the steelmasters came 
later: Grace, Girdler, Purnell, and 
Wilfred Sykes, assistant to Inland’s 
president, Philip Block. 

One hope of settlement rested in the 
chance that the companies might ac- 
cept some form of agreement avoiding 
signed contracts. Before the board 
Monday, Girdler quenched that hope: 
“Republic cannot and will not enter 
into any contract, oral or written, with 
an irresponsible party, and the C.I.O. as 
presently constituted is utterly irre- 
sponsible.” 

That night Taft recalled the corpora- 
tion quartet; again they refused ‘to con- 
sider any dealings with Lewis, and a 
Republic spokesman announced: “This 
is definitely the end of the peace 
parley.” 

In Youngstown, loyal workers pre 
pared for a march on the plants, and 
S.W.O.C. chieftains telegraphed the 
President: “In the name of God... we 
urge you to immediately intervene.” 

BREAKS: No modern labor war 
would be complete without a rearguard 
of publicity counselors. Last week the 
maneuvers of the C.I.O. and of strike- 
bound steel corporations attested that 
neither can win a final victory without 
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public support—and that both sides 
know it. 


e The C.1.0.’s best breaks came not 
from Publicity Director Len De Caux 
but from President Roosevelt. Second 
pest: published descriptions of a Para- 
mount newsreel, depicting the Me- 
morial Day riot before Republic’s South 
Chicago plant. (Died last week: Leo 
Francisco, 17, and Lee Tisdale, Negro, 
ninth and tenth fatalities.) Because 
the scenes “might very well incite local 
riot,” Paramount suppressed the film; 
the La Follette civil-liberties subcom- 
mittee commandeered it and disclosed 
its evidence that Chicago police delib- 
erately opened fire upon a peaceable 
union crowd. Senator Elbert D. Thom- 
as tacked a mild qualification to his 
account: “If the film shows the whole 
story sia." 


¢ Republic aroused national resentment 
against the union with its evidence that 
S.W.O.C. men had inspected and held 
up mail consigned to the corporation’s 
Ohio plants. Last week the Senate Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee inves- 
tigated; a Republic attorney supported 
the charge; the Post Office Department 
and Philip Murray denied it. Senator 
H. Stiles Bridges of New Hampshire 


— 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Signed bill extending two years the 
Connally “Hot Oil” Act. Passed in 1935 
when the industry suffered overproduc- 
tion and price wars, the measure bans 
from interstate commerce oil produced in 
excess of State quotas. 


Sent to Senate nomination of Louis A. 
Johnson, 46, Clarksburg, W.Va., attorney 
and former national commander of the 
American Legion, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 


Senate: 

Sent to House a bill directing army en- 
gineers to draft a national flood-control 
plan to replace the President’s regional- 
planning-boards proposal. 


House: 


Sent to Senate a_bill appropriating 
$385,751,531 for War Department nonmil- 
itary activities. 


Sent to President the $957,738,963 In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Bill. A 
proviso stipulates that experts on the So- 
cial Security Board be a by the 
President, confirmed by e Senate. 


Departments: 


Secretary of State Hull received “re- 
grets” instead of $1,519,996,720 due June 
15 from twelve World War debtor nations. 
Finland alone paid $163,143—part pay- 
ment for foodstuffs received when that 
nation broke from Russia in 1917. 


Attorney General Cummings accepted 
resignation of Charles E. Wyzanski Jr., 
special assistant. Noted for his argu- 
ments in NLRA and Social Security cases, 
Mit a yo sag returns to private practice in 

oston. 


Department of Commerce reported 1936 
national income of $63,799, 000 (“net 
value of all commodities produced and 
services rendered”), a 16 and 60 per cent 
rise respectively over 1935 and the 1932 
depression low, but still 20 per cent under 
the 1929 “prosperity” level. 


Agencies: 


Persons on Federal work relief num- 
bered 1,980,236 as of June 5, a drop of 
19,088 trom the precomms week when 
rolls sank below 2,000,000 for the first 
time since November, 1935. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
Week ended June 17) 


Receipts Mei ue ieabs & a iactag jet $351,960,743.65 
1X POGUE Soc cdc ocrn bce’e s $810,169,011.78 
Dene ME DE Eis a's s ale coud 555,296, 

efleit, fiscal year ........ ,881,157,083. 
Public debt “gt ah dann 4k Aoerd 490. 30411808 


“Oficial news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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helped out the corporation: he offered 
a letter from an Ohio postmaster, stat- 
ing flatly that pickets had delayed Re- 
public mail. 


® The S.W.O.C. requested, and _ the 
Treasury Department began, an investi- 
gation’ of union charges that Republic 
and Sheet & Tube munitions purchases 
violated the National Firearms Act. 
Republic conceded the presence of 3,000 
rounds of .38 ammunition, 250 gas gre- 
nades, 20 shotguns, 30 revolvers in its 
Warren and Niles, Ohio, plants. In 
Youngstown, Sheriff Ralph Elser 
searched a Republic plant and found: 
three toy guns, one pair of binoculars— 
fashioned from soda bottles. 


oe 


POLITICIAN: A Congresswoman 
Who Learned How Froma Master 


Ambitious beginners could hope for 
no better political foster father than 
Frank Hague. The Mayor of Jersey 
City, N.J., bosses one of the smoothest 
local machines in the country—the 
Democratic party in New Jersey. His 
Tammany-like, baby-kissing organiza- 
tion differs from most political systems 
in one important respect: patronage 
appointees must be fitted for their jobs. 
Economy-minded reformers can’t scare 
Hague; his government has hard-boiled 
efficiency. 

In Hague’s brand of Democracy, Mrs. 
Mary Teresa Norton had luck from the 
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PARADOX: When John L. Lewis 
began to remodel Washington’s 
old University Club into national 
headquarters for C.I.O., he had 
to employ union help—and only 
A.F. of L. members were avail- 
able. At work: Paul Rabbit 
(upper left), Electricians’ Local 
26; T. J. Tracy and Boyd Cleve- 
land (above), stone and marble 
masons’ Local 2; and J. T. Pear- 
son, Carpenters’ Local 132. 


start. For want of something to de 
after her only child’s death, she en- 
tered welfare work in Jersey City. By 
1920, when Tennessee cast the ratify- 
ing vote for the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, Hague heard of her. He 
called on Mrs. Norton: 

“It is your duty to organize the 
women of Jersey City. I have called a 
meeting. You will make the principal 
address.” 

Mrs. Norton: “But I know nothing 
of politics.” 

Hague: “Neither does any suffragist.” 

Leadership of Jersey’s women had 
been dumped in her lap, and Mrs. Nor- 
ton made the most of it. More than a 
figurehead to attract feminine votes, 
she climbed quickly from one party and 
civic post to another, until she became, 
in 1924, the first Eastern Congress- 
woman. 

Once in Washington, Mrs. Norton 
adopted the capital. As chairman of 
the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia—first woman to hold a 
House chairmanship—she guided the 
government of a voteless city which 
may not govern itself. Her efforts le- 
galized boxing and liquor in Washing- 
ton, procured a $1,500,000 PWA grant 
for a tuberculosis hospital, and cleaned 
up part of the capital’s slums. When 
she introduced a resolution to stiffen 
penalties on Washington prostitutes 
who solicited from cruising limousines, 
Congressmen read the bill, but rejected 
it. 

Meantime Mrs. Norton and Mayor 
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Hague saw eye to eye. The Duke of 
Eastern New Jersey always hated Pro- 
hibition; in 1928 his political Duchess 
offered Congress the first repeal bill. 
During the Democrats’ 1932 pre-con- 
vention campaign, Hague and Mrs. Nor- 
ton plugged for Alfred Smith and tried 
to “stop” Franklin Roosevelt. When 
Hague later swung to the New Deal, 
Mrs. Norton followed. In 1934, as chair- 
man of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee, she doled out New Jersey’s Federal 
patronage. 

But she denied she ever stooged for 
Jersey City’s Mayor: “I never have 
had any interference from Mayor 
Hague with the way I voted. That is 
a great thing to say of any leader.” 

Last week Mrs. Norton prepared to 
climb a notch higher. The death of Wil- 
liam P. Connery (see page 30) made 
vacant the chairmanship of the House 
Labor Committee. Mrs. Norton, whose 
seniority entitled her to succeed him, 
talked it over with Speaker Bankhead 
and decided to surrender her District of 
Columbia post: “I represent a labor dis- 
trict in New Jersey and I feel the peo- 
ple of that district have more claim on 
me than do the people of the District.” 
If she gets the job, much of the gov- 
ernment’s labor policy will be in the 
hands of two women; the other is Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

As chairman, Mary Norton would 
steer the President’s pending Wage and 
Hour Bill through the House. Because 
she admits her opinions change with 
circumstances, her past history on col- 
lective bargaining and minimum wages 
may mean anything or nothing. Mayor 
Hague, her sponsor, favors the easy- 
going A.F. of L. over the aggressive 
C.I.O. In NRA days, Mrs. Norton op- 
posed the Blue Eagle’s wage provisions: 
“Employers take advantage of that and 
make the minimums maximums.” 

In six terms, the MHouse’s labor 


' spokesman-to-be never has lost her pas- 


sion for work. Plump, widowed, and 
62, she has had to keep in trim for her 
job as “Mayor of Washington.” A 
screen of secretaries shields her from 
visitors and favor-askers. Every item 
of capital administration, from street 
names to budgets, goes through her 
hands on the way to Congress; last 
week she had in hand 250 District bills. 

Social Washington interests her not 
at all. Evenings she goes home to her 
Wardman Park Hotel suite and has a 
chicken or lamb-chop dinner. Unless in- 
terrupted by after-hours political call- 
ers, she reads history and “silly” detec- 
tive stories. On off days she tikes to 
drive her Buick sedan through neigh- 
boring Virginia and Maryland. Aside 
from such simple pastimes, Mrs. Norton 
lives for her job. - : 
* She has learned Mayor Hague’s hard- 
headed political lessons. She likes to 
make speeches and orates brightly. 
Mary Norton knows when to warn re- 
porters to stay “off the record.” Occa- 
sionally in press interviews she slips 
into.unconscious, smug-sounding bom- 
bast. Usually she maintains a dignified 
poise; when she loses it under excep- 
tional stress, her temper explodes and 
subsides like a Summer storm. 

With male Congressmen she stands 














week the conserva- 
tive Journal ex- 
plained the rever- 
sal: “It indicates 
that a large body 
of independent vot- 
ers, counted for 
years in elections 
as Farmer-Labor 
supporters, has 
been alienated by 
the radical acts and 
trends of that 
party’s leadership 

Haycraft carried 
Minneapolis’ Third 
Ward, a labor 
stronghold, by only 
128 votes in more 
than 13,000, and 
the balloting on 
three charter 
amendments 
showed how the 
city’s political mind 
wasworking. These 
measures’ would 
have raised the tax 
rate and increased 
appropriations fo 
parks, schools, and 
police. Voters of all 








DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
Mary Norton: ‘I’m no lady. I’m a member of Congress’ of 


for no nonsense. Once she deflated a 
House filibuster with: “On the point of 
roll calls, I sent an inquiry to the Con- 
gressional Library and I find that the 
roll calls today have cost the taxpayers 
of this country $3,324 ...A roll call 
costs $54.” 

Another time a Representative purred 
he would “yield to the lady.” Mrs. Nor- 
ton squelched him: “I’m no lady. I’m 
a member of Congress, and I’ll proceed 
on that basis.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS: Farmer-Labor 
Party Hears Thunder on Right 


Leach, 89,754; Haycraft, 71,908. 

The platforms were pieced out of old 
political lumber (gambling, vice, utility 
rates), but the campaign was fought 
upon another issue: radical or conserv- 
ative control of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kenneth C. Haycraft, 30, former State 
University football player, ran for May- 
or on the Farmer-Labor ticket—once 
warranty of success in Minneapolis elec- 
tions. Republicans supported Brig. Gen. 
George E.: Leach,-.61,-wounded war vet- 
eran, D.S.C., D.S.M.,; Legion of Honor, 
Croix de Guerre, four times Mayor, 
1921-1929. 

Leach promised to reorganize the po- 
lice department upon semimilitary lines 
and to suppress any recurrence of the 
city’s frequent. and bloody. labor dis- 
putes; what Haycraft would do if more 
union troubles broke out in Minneapolis, 
citizens could only guess when they 
made their choice last week. 

Seven months ago Minnesota’s Farm- 
er-Laborite Governor, Elmer A. Benson, 
carried Minneapolis by 48,000 votes; last 
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persuasions, tired 

Farmer-Labor 
prodigality in fi- 
nance and liberal- 

ism in politics, defeated all three. 
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ALABAMA: Sunday Vespers— 
A Plain Tale From the Hills 


Sunday night last week, moonshiners 
came down from Penitentiary Mountain 
in the heart of Alabama’s Lawrence 
County. They clustered, half a dozen of 
them, around Owens Chapel, a Mission- 
ary Baptist Church set in the cotton 
fields. Among tangled dogweed and 
fennel beside the open windows, they 
talked loudly and profanely. Inside the 
church sat Deputy Sheriff Andrew Dut- 
ton, 45, small, dark, and slightly hunch- 
backed; ever since a 40-day stretch in 
the Huntsville Jail eight years ago con- 
verted Dutton from moonshiner to 
moonshine-hunter, the boys had sworn 
to get him. 

A visiting parson, W. H. Falkner, was 
in the pulpit. (Text: “The Wages of 
Sin Is Death.”) Outside, the thick voices 
grew louder. Dutton arose. The tiny 
congregation, packed on homemade 
benches, watched the deputy stride up 
the aisle toward the door. 

The voices outside the church rumbled 
with anger. The congregation craned 
toward the door. Walking backward, 
Bert Retherford entered the chapel; 
Dutton stalked him down the aisle. 

In the light of three kerosene lamps, 
the congregation saw Retherford fum- 
ble in his shirt bosom. Deputy Dutton 
reached for his own gun—and Rether- 
ford’s wife threw herself upon Dutton 
and pinned his arms. She held the depu- 
ty until Retherford could claw his pistol 
free of his shirt. Then Mrs. Retherford 
sprang clear. 
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In the murky chapel, no one could be 
sure how many guns were drawn or 
how many shots were fired. Dutton died 
in the church; Retherford collapsed in 
the churchyard, a bullet through his 
lung; seven men and women and one 
9-year-old girl in the congregation 
nursed wounds. Retherford lay last 
week in Moulton Hospital. With his 
wife he faced a murder charge. 
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ROOSEVELT: All Butter Not on 
Bread at Democratic Picnic 


Among the charms and perils of life 
in Washington is the capital’s capacity 
for gossip. The tide of tattle never ebbs; 
people are always talking, and there’s 
always an air of certainty about the 
talk. Wise men, therefore, believe a 
modicum of what they hear in bars, in 
Georgetown’s prim parlors, and in the 
myriad offices where government func- 
tions. 

Last week knowing persons said and 
wrote that Vice President John N. 
Garner had gone, not on a vacation, 
but into exile—ordered to Texas by a 
President disgusted with lackadaisical 
support and covert opposition. These 
accounts contained a leaven of truth: 
Garner distrusts Mr. Roosevelt’s court 
plan and would rather have nothing to 
do with it; he has tried to curb both 
Federal spending and John L. Lewis’ 
influence with the President. But the 
facts as attested by the Vice President’s 
intimates are that Mrs. Garner’s health 
is failing, that she wants to see her son 
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Jefferson Island 





and grandchild, and that her husband 
would do anything for her. So he took 
a few weeks off for a family visit and a 
fishing trip. 

The departure fitted well enough with 
the President’s immediate designs—and 
with his wish to counteract a disturb- 
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ing flood of capital rumors. While the 
Garners motored southward, Mr. Roose- 
velt publicly recognized a welling re- 
sentment among Congressmen who, like 
the Vice President, feel that the White 
House has played a high-handed game 
with them and with the Democratic 
party. 


INVITATION: Garner shares _ his 
fondness for hunting, fishing, poker, and 
related pastimes with a group of Demo- 
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In the larger boat’s lockers, supplies for the week end; beer, 100 cases; liquor, 20 cases 
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cratic cronies. Eight years ago they 
put up $500 apiece and founded the Jef- 
ferson Island Club—a week-end retreat 
in Chesapeake Bay, three hours from 
Washington by road and boat. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York and hoping for better things, paid 
in his $500—and since then he has paid 
$100 annual dues. Last week he got 
his money’s worth. 

The President’s Senate floor leader, 
Joseph T. Robinson, led to the White 
House a cornmittee of Jeffersonians, all 
insistent that Mr. Roosevelt visit their 
hangout this week. Thereupon a Presi- 
dential secretary, Stephen Early, in- 
formed the press: “Charges have been 
printed in the papers for a long, long 
time that President Roosevelt has been 
aloof from the Democratic majority and 
individual members of Congress. By ac- 
cepting this invitation, the President is 
now planning to spend three whole days 
with the Democratic Senators and 
House members . The President will 
be available for all Democratic Con- 
gressmen to talk over any question they 
may desire.” With Mr. Roosevelt would 
go his principal executive subordinates 
and all Cabinet members except Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins. “It’s 
going to be three days of stag parties,” 
Early explained. 

It was also going to be three days of 
exposure to the Roosevelt way with a 
Congressman—and few declined the 
honor. Senator Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska, a confirmed foe of the admin- 
istration’s Court Bill, said a tentative 
no thanks; “other engagements” held 
back Royal S. Copeland of New York; 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, leader 
of the judiciary plan’s Democratic ene- 
mies, thought he’d go, “provided I do not 
have a speaking engagement.” 

Mostly the Democrats jumped at the 
chance to lay their doubts, their pet 
bills, and their patronage hunger before 
the President—and before Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, dispenser of 
jobs and discipline. Barred by club 
rules and the President’s “men only,” 
Representative Caroline O’Day of New 
York comforted herself and the six other 
Democratic Congresswomen: “The men 
might feel hesitancy about letting down 
their hair—taking off their coats and 
perhaps their shirts, I don’t know—with 
us along.” 

Because the two-story, white club- 
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house boasts only 21 cots and beds— 
hardly enough for the White House en- 
tourage—the President divided the 407 
-Democratic males into lots, drew three 
lists from a hat, and assigned a separate 
day to each group. 

The Republican Representatives’ floor 
leader, Bertrand K. Snell of New York, 
observed all the preparations and 
rasped: “It is to be hoped that the Dem- 
ocratic schoolboys, after a lecture from 
their teacher, can get their house in 
OfG0F . 2. 


SPLIT: Snell and Mr. Roosevelt saw 
eye to eye: the President plainly hoped 
that his gesture would heal deepening 
party wounds. So deep were those 
hurts—agegravated by his summary pres- 
entation of the court plan, by his ob- 
vious preference for executive rather 
than Congressional counsel—that re- 
sponsible capital commentators last 
week discussed the possibility of a-per- 
manent split in the Democratic party. 

These tentative, highly qualified fore- 
casts were based upon three assump- 
tions: that Mr. Roosevelt, failing to hit 
on a suitable candidate, might run for 
a third term in 1940; that offended Con- 
gressional Democrats would try to wrest 
party control from him; and that, in 
any event, he would attempt to penalize 
those who persist in fighting his cher- 
ished judiciary reforms. 

Should he take the third course, the 
Democrats likely to incur his wrath 
would include six of the seven who last 
week signed the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s denunciation of the court pro- 
posal.* Along with three Republicans, 
they accused the President of bad faith, 
of false statement, of disregard for con- 
stitutional liberties—an arraignment 
brooking no withdrawal. In views, in 
dependence upon Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal popularity, and in the variety of 
their home-State backgrounds, they pre- 


. sent a fair cross-section of the party 


*The seventh: Carl A. Hatch of New Mex- 
ico. He qualified his opposition with a sug- 
gestion for compromise—all that Mr. Roose- 
volt hopes to salvage from the original 
plan. 


members who might feel the adminis- 
tration’s whip. 

William H. King, Utah. Up for re- 
election in 1940 if he wants to run; be- 
cause of his age (73), State politicians 
doubt that he does. Alone among the 
seven, he won his last election by virtue 
of his own prestige rather than that of 
Mr. Roosevelt; now under constant pres- 
sure from labor and other friends of 
court change, but backed up by con- 
servative Democrats and Church of 
Latter-day Saints. Despite his personal 
strength, his twenty years service, and 
a slow swing against the court plan, 
party leaders probably would discard 
him if Mr. Roosevelt demanded it. In 
that event, King could throw a tremen- 
dous following against the President or 
his candidate. 

Frederick Van Nuys, Indiana. Up next 
year, he has lost some State patronage 
and will lose .more. Gov. M. Clifford 
Townsend champions the court plan and 
has promised the national administra- 
tion he will put up a candidate against 
Van Nuys. The Governor probably 
won’t run, because he has an eye-‘on 
1940 nomination for Vice President. 

Pat McCarran, Nevada. Came in with 
Roosevelt landslide of 1932; up next 
year. State leaders and voters, more 
interested in specific social reforms than 
in the court proposal, likely to go along 
with the President if he demands re- 
placement of McCarran. Loss of 
strength among railway brotherhoods, 
miners, and other unions has worried 
the Senator; he’s at home checking up. 

Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming. Up 
in 1940, he has matters well in hand— 
no other Wyoming Democrat can match 
his popular appeal or better his record 
for support of liberal legislation. State 
leaders would hardly dare to sidetrack 
him, and they don’t think the adminis- 
tration will demand it. 

Tom Connally, Texas. When he comes 
up in -1940, he will have more to fear 
from Gov. James V. Allred’s probable 
candidacy than from reaction against 
court stand. Most State leaders share 
the Senator’s aversion to court change; 
Vice President Garner is likely to shield 


him against any administration purge. 

Edward R. Burke, Nebraska. Punitive 
measures against him would split State 
party in 1940. Republican leaders al- 
ready urging their followers to support 
Burke against administration candidate, 
likely to be Gov. Robert Leroy Cochran. 
Democratic leaders awaiting clear indi- 
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Rutus (again!) and René Clerc, club manager, examine the barbecue oven while Senators and friends pot clay birds 
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cations Of Presidential and popular 
wishes but are saying privately: “The 
voters will attend to Burke; we won’t 
have to.” 


RELIEF: ‘Refined and Expanded ... 


Senator James Hamilton Lewis’ once 
pink, now graying whiskers bobbed in 
dour amaze: “I still would like to have 
my able and eminent friend from Ar- 


inicam fan: ex-Senator Harry B. Hawes 


Relief measure 
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Senatorial showdown: Pittman, Overton, and Hawes 
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kansas explain why the amendment is 
necessary at all.” 

“I can give the Senator from Illinois 
the explanation,” roared Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, “but, great God! I respectfully 
decline to give him understanding!” 

“One cannot confer what one does 
not possess,” retorted the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Senator Robinson surprised the whole 
Senate last week. Hitherto the admin- 
istration’s loyal floor leader, he joined 
the attack upon Mr. Roosevelt’s $1,500,- 
000,000 Relief Bill and upon unrestricted 
Presidential expenditure of the money. 
The assistant floor leader, Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky, had to rally administration 
forces against the administration’s Sen- 
ate captain and an amendment requir- 
ing solvent communities to contribute 
up to 25 per cent of WPA projects cost. 

“You may laugh about a $36,000,000,- 
000 debt hanging over the Treasury of 
the United States,” Robinson exhorted, 
“but with all my refined and expanded 
sense of humor I find it impossible to 
ues. & 

This week the Senate majority found 
it impossible to rebel with him. Minus 
Robinson’s amendment and _ boosted 
$230,000,000 by authority for WPA to 
spend an unobligated balance, the bill 
passed 49 to 34 and went to the Presi- 
dent as the President wanted it. 
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1940: One of these in the ring? 
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*One treat of the “Hamlet” broadcast: 





DRAMA: John Barrymore Will 
*Air-Streamline’ Shakespeare 


Thirty years ago Lionel and Ethel 
Barrymore didn’t think much of the 
acting ability displayed by the gay, 
youngest member (then 25) of the 
stage’s Royal Family, playing in “The 
Boys of Company B” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York. But time rammed 
such ideas down their talented throats; 
John Barrymore followed his famous 
profile and voice to histrionic heights 
beyond his contemporary Thespians. 

Fifteen years ago critics polished up 
their choicest adjectives to describe his 
interpretations of “Hamlet” and “Rich- 
ard III” as the most moving perform- 
ances seen in the modern American 
theatre. Then Barrymore went to 
Hollywood, made and lost a few for- 
tunes, had a couple of highly publicized 
marital romances, and refused luscious 
offers for returns to the theatre. 

For a long time he has been inter- 
ested in radio as a medium for inter- 
pretation of classic dramas: “Nothing 
like it to carry those flowery vowels.” 
He occasionally broadcast scenes from 
his Shakespearean and other triumphs. 
But he wanted to do more, and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. came forward 
to fulfill his wish. Last week’s head- 
lines announced Barrymore starting in 
a weekly series of six 45-minute con- 
densations of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
order: “Hamlet,” “Richard III,” ‘Mac- 
beth,” “King Lear,” “Richard II,” and 
either “The Winter’s Tale” or “Cym- 
beline.” The time: Monday evenings, 
beginning June 21, at 9:30, Eastern 
Daylight Time. 

The star promises treats for tuners- 
in* with what he calls Streamlined 
Shakespeare: “The Bard embodied a 
spirit that was essentially that of the 
century in which we live . . . Through- 
out the plays occur many situations 
which have.a counterpart in our daily 
life . . . Had he lived today, he would 
be subjected to a censorship more rigid 
than any confronting ... any contem- 
porary playwright.” 

He believes Shakespeare intended 
most of his works to appeal to the gen- 
eral public and wrote them as melo- 
dramas in the manner the Elizabethans 
would have liked “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model.” Young folks should en- 
joy them: “Shakespeare was a high- 
school boy until he died . . . He loved 
laughter and play... Any proclivity in 
which the younger generation would 
like to indulge, I would like to remind 
them that Shakespeare thought of it 
first.” Barrymore doesn’t bow down be- 
fore the Bard: “If he could see the dig- 
nity and reverence with which his com- 
edies have been treated ... his bones 
would rattle like dice . ..I feel he 

wanted them played the way we intend 
to play them.” 
Barrymore will do his own stream- 


Barrymore prewes both Hamlet and his fa- 
ther’s ghost. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


John Barrymore: ‘Shakespeare was a 
high-school boy until the day he died’ 


lining. First of all, he will narrate a 
dramatic version of the play. Then, 
assisted by expert casts, he will act 
scenes selected to interpret the action. 


® Four weeks ago Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System notified the press of elabo- 
rate plans for a Summer Shakespeare 
series Monday nights at 9, Eastern Day- 
light Time, with stars of stage and 
screen. So far, officials have announced 
a director, a list of plays, and a start- 
ing date, July 12, but no players signed. 



































ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Long Arm of Hitler 
Extends to Hollywood Studio 


When Universal executives—after six 
years of waiting—finally decided to 
produce The Road Back (Erich Maria 
Remarque’s sequel to his sensational! 
novel, “All Quiet on the Western 
Front”), they made their decision de- 
spite the certain knowledge that the 
film would be banned by almost every 
foreign nation except the British Em- 
pire. 

For an American studio to take such 
a stand with an expensive movie is 
news. Hollywood harvests 40 per cent 
of its gross income from the exhibition 
of its films abroad. With increasing 
frequency, that 40 per cent has given 
the West Coast studios jitters and 
headaches. 

Screen censorship in this country is 
limited, for the most part, to matters 
of morals. Foreign censorship is less 
predictable. Sweden, for instance, firm- 
ly objects to movies—such as “The 
Bride of Frankenstein”—that traffic in 
horror. China, Spain, Mexico, and Italy 
—among other nations—indignantly re- 
fuse to accept films that depict their 
nationals as figures of fun or villainy. 
Japan is particularly allergic to screen 
fare that deals with royalty in any- 
thing but the most worshipful terms. 
Malaya and Peru were moved to right- 
eous wrath against “The Informer” be- 
cause it presented armed secret soci- 
eties arrayed against the established 
order. 

But it is antiwar and antimilitaristic 
films that suffer the most at the hands 
of foreign censors. Italy, Germany, and 
Japan find this type of entertainment 
particularly subversive. Sometimes these 
nations do more than merely ward the 
offending film from their shores. They 
are well aware of their ability to in- 








The Armistice sends an enigmatic John King back to his puzzled family 
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timidate a studio by boycotting not only 
the movie in question, but the rest of 
the studio’s output. In this way Ger- 
many browbeat Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
out of producing Sinclair Lewis’ anti- 
Fascist “It Can’t Happen Here.” 

In the same way Turkey hinted that 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” al- 
though it was a historical account of 
an Armenian massacre, was best for- 
gotten. The Warner Brothers, who 
owned the screen rights to the Franz 
Werfel novel, hastily agreed. Turkey 
imports comparatively few American 
films, but Warner’s reasoned that Brit- 
ain and Turkey were very friendly, and 
Britain is Hollywood’s best—if most re- 
luctant—customer. 

Even more complicated was the sad 
case of Paramount’s “The General Died 
at Dawn.” The Chinese long ago banned 
the film because they considered it in- 
sulting to their national honor. A few 
weeks ago, it was also banned in Italy. 
The reason: Italy had just concluded 
a reciprocal agreement with China by 
which each nation promised not to ex- 
hibit films uncomplimentary or detri- 
mental to the other’s interests. 

Because so many Hollywood produc- 
tions are inordinately expensive and 
require foreign outlets if they are to 
show a profit, European nations have 
been able to dictate American screen 
policies. “The Road Back” was the vic- 
tim of the most high-handed attempt 
at intimidation to date. Following an 
unsatisfactory interview with Universal 
executives, in which he protested the 
filming of the novel, Dr. George Gyss- 
ling of the German Consulate in Los 
Angeles sent mimeographed letters to 
twenty featured players of the cast, 
threatening their future films with a 
boycott if they persisted in appearing 
in the movie. 

Gyssling explained that his action 
was “in accordance with a German law, 
enacted in 1932, providing that actors 
who appeared in films detrimental to 
German prestige may be banned from 
any appearance, film or personal, in 
Germany.” 

The twenty actors were unimpressed. 
The Hollywood Anti-Nazi League and 
the Screen Actors Guild protested to 
Washington. As a result, the German 
Ambassador instructed the German 
Consul at Los Angeles to refrain from 
warnings to American citizens in con- 
nection with the production of plays. 
Gyssling huffily refused to admit that 
he had been rebuked by his superiors: 
“I just did what I was advised to do 
in an order originating in Berlin.’ 

Unlike its illustrious predecessor, 
“The Road Back” devotes only its open- 
ing sequences to the mud and shrapnel 
of the battlefield. The remainder shows 
the unrest and hopelessness of a group 
of German soldiers who are precipitated 
by the Armistice into a peacetime of 
revolution, famine, and maladjustment. 

There are excellent performances by 
Richard: Cromwell,‘ John Emery (re- 
cruited from the New York stage), John 
King, and Maurice Murphy; the. pro- 
duction is painstaking and on the grand 
Scale. Nevertheless, the film is disap- 
pointing. Its theme is surcharged 
with dramatic possibilities, but the di- 





NEWSPHOTOS 
STAR: Making his screen debut in 
the Pall Mall production, ‘Moon- 
light Sonata,’ Ignace Jan Paderewski 
plays Listz’s ‘Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody,’ the first movement of 
the ‘Moonlight’ sonata, and his own 
minuet. Other members of the cast: 
Marie Tempest, Barbara Greene 
(above), and Charles Farrell. The 
film is currently showing in London. 
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rector, James Whale, and the screen 
authors, R. C. Sheriff and Charles 
Kenyon—seemingly more interested in 
the comedy of Slim Summerville, Andy 
Devine, and Louise Fazenda—fail to 
invest the movie with power and poig- 
rancy that distinguished Erich Maria 
Remarque’s novel. It is, however, a 
sincere—if confused—antiwar plea. 
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OTHER OPENINGS 


Slave Ship (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
A “blackbirder’s” owner-captain (War- 
ner Baxter) lands a cargo of slaves in 
a southern port and goes ashore to be 
enslaved himself by Cupid. He prompt- 
ly reforms and marries the girl (Eliza- 
beth Allan). But when he brings his 
bride aboard ship and sets sail for the 
new life, his unregenerate crew—led by 
Wallace Beery and Mickey Rooney— 
seizes the ship and continues to do busi- 
ness at the same old stand—Africa. The 
ensuing casualties are gauged for high- 
powered melodrama rather than the ex- 
ploration of a depraved chapter in 
American maritime history. 

Forever Yours (Grand National): Five 
years ago, when the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. asked Beniamino Gigli to accept a 
10 per cent cut in his $100,000 per sea- 
son salary, the world-famous tenor de- 
parted from these shores, vowing never 
to return. This British film brings him 
back—if not in the flesh, at least cast- 
ing twice the shadow he did formerly, 
but with his lyric tenor unimpaired by 
increased girth. A simple, well-acted 
story serves as an unobtrusive back- 
ground for Gigli’s repertoire, which in- 
cludes an Italian love song, a Schubert 
lullaby, and nine operatic arias. 
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THE DIGEST: Funk & Wagnalls 
Sell to the Review of Reviews 


If members of The Saturday Evening 
Post staff should pick up morning 
copies of The Philadelphia Record or 
Inquirer and read that their magazine 
had been sold, there might be several 
apoplectic deaths. But last week in 
New York when The Literary Digest’s 
staff read such an announcement in 
The Times, Herald Tribune, and Amer- 
ican, only mildest flickers of surprise 
crossed their brows. In the past few 
weeks rumors of sales and mergers 
have been so persistent that all knew 
death was inevitable. 

That Digest circulation and adver- 
tising nose-dived disastrously in the 
past five years has been an open secret. 
Yet dollars accumulated in the profit- 
able ’20s, plus the magazine’s value in 
selling books for its publishers, Funk & 
Wagnalls, made operations possible. 

When the two major stockholders— 
Robert J. Cuddihy, holder of 51 per 
cent of Digest shares, and Wilfred John 
Funk, owner of slightly over 40 per 
cent—wearied of this money-eating 
process, the publishing world soon 
heard of it. Rumors flew like feathers 
in a cyclone. Hearst was thinking of 
adding The Digest to his brood of peri- 
odicals. George Hecht, publisher of 
the enormously successful Parents’ Mag- 
azine, would buy it. Several syndicates 
would buy it and administer revivifying 
hypodermics of new capital. 

Interesting though these rumors 
were, they happened not to be true. The 
purchaser announced last week is Albert 
Shaw Jr., pleasant, spectacled president 
and active editor of Review of Reviews. 
When newspapers reported the price 
paid for The Digest as “nominal,” Shaw 
snapped: “It may have seemed nominal 
to them, but it didn’t to me.” 

The Digest started life in 1890, and 
Review of Reviews was born a year 
later. They are two of the oldest mag- 
azines in the United States still under 
original ownership. Their histories 
fairly well parallel each other: both 
reached peaks of popularity and influ- 
ence during the World War, both plum- 
meted with the depression. Since join- 
ing the Audit Bureau of Circulations— 
organization which certifies circulation 
—in 1928, Review of Reviews had 
dropped down from 169,000 to 138,000 
readers. During the war it had a 
250,000 circulation. 

When Albert Shaw Sr., fresh from an 
editorial writing job on The Minneapolis 
Tribune, started Review of Reviews in 
1891 it stood out as a shining new idea 
in magazine publishing. Shaw—holder 
of one earned and eleven honorary doc- 
torates—decided a well-informed man 
had to work too hard for his knowledge 
of world events. At the time there were 
twenty-odd periodicals, worthy enough 
to be required reading, in the general 
magazine field. 

Collecting a staff of editors, he started 
boiling down and digesting this mate- 
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rial. For himself he took the job of 
writing the leading article, “The Prog- 
ress of the World.” This department 


- gave a concise panorama of world news 


and attempted to stress meaning be- 
hind history-making events. 

The magazine was an almost immedi- 
ate success, having power far beyond 
that suggested by its circulation figures. 

Founders and guiding lights of The 
Literary Digest were Isaac Kauffman 
Funk, lexicographer, and Dr. Adam W. 
Wagnalls, publisher of religious books. 
These two retired Lutheran ministers 
visioned a magazine, patterned some- 
what after the present-day Reader’s 
Digest, which would help clergymen 
preparing their pulpit talks. It would 
furnish provocative thoughts, bits of 
leavening humor, and squibs of infor- 
mation about world happenings which 
might contain a moral for a sermon. 

With small, sharp eyes the office 
jack-of-all-trades, Robert J. Cuddihy, 
watched this venture head for the 
rocks. All the difference between day 
and night existed between him and his 
employers: they were social and Pro- 
testant, he was Irish and Catholic; they 
were rich, he was poor. But he had one 
valuable quality completely foreign to 
the scholarly make-up of Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls: he had a savage busi- 
ness drive. 

When the spavined little magazine 
was ready for the Fourth Estate glue- 
works, Cuddihy begged for a chance to 
manage it. Reluctantly his superiors 
agreed. He stormed in. 

While other men collected Dickens 
memorabilia, Rembrandts, arid baseball 
pictures from Sweet Caporal cigarette 
packages, Cuddihy had gathered tele- 
phone books, registration lists—any- 
thing listing names and addresses of 
citizens. In most of their lives, Cuddihy 
knew, a letter was an event. So he cir- 
cularized them with direct-mail adver- 
tising, begging and wheedling them to 
subscribe to the magazine. 

Circulation climbed, and The Digest 
turned in profits. In a few years it 
piled up $400,000. Jericho’s walls near- 
ly tumbled when Cuddihy proposed to 
spend the whole sum on advertising 
and promotion. Isaac Funk and Adam 
Wagnalls snorted with rage and in- 
veighed against him. But he won. 

Circulation became a religion rooted 
almost as deeply in the heart of R. J. 
Cuddihy as his Catholicism. Constantly 
he preached his twin themes: circula- 
tion and high moral tone. He got both. 
In the office male editors and women 
secretaries were not allowed to sit in 
the same office. Smoking was frowned 
upon, and divorce generally meant dis- 
missal. 

The World War and general public 
awakening to world events: pushed the 
magazine to lofty new ground. In the 
early ’20s circulation reached a peak 
of 1,900,000—a figure not since reached 
by any news-magazine—and advertis- 
ing impregnated The Digest until it 
swelled to 140-page issues. Profits rose 
to an estimated $2,000,000 a _ year. 
Shortly before the stock crash of 1929 


Cuddihy is reputed to have offered Wil- * 


fred Funk, son of the founder, $5,000,- 
000 for his shares. 
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EXPECTED VISITOR: Next week 
Pan American and Imperial Air- 
ways undertake transatlantic 
flights surveying commercial 
routes. This four-engined land 
plane Albatross, shown in a flight 
over Hatfield, England, is sched- 
uled for crossings next Fall. Turn 
this picture upside down, and 
the ship looks like alunging shark. 
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Funk—pleasant, personable, rich man’s 
son, who shares Roy Howard’s pen- 
chant for gaudy shirts and neckties— 
rejected the offer and lived to regret 
his cavalier action. 

From its high point in the early ’20s, 
Digest circulation began to drop. By 
1928 it had reached 1,400,000. In 1933 
it sank to 958,000. Alarmed by this 
and news-magazine competition, Digest 
powers decided to modernize. 

Arthur Seaver Woods, scholarly, pre- 
cise editor who for 28 years had con- 
ducted Digest editorial rooms like an 
old-fashioned schoolmaster, retired to 
“travel and write” but actually moved 
into a job editing The New York State 
Medical Journal, whose circulation he 
has hoisted from 13,000 to 20,000. Into 
his old chair moved Arthur Draper, as- 
sistant editor of The New York Herald 
Tribune. Around the bar of his club, 
The Players, and in New York news- 
paper offices. Draper recruited a new 
staff. Old-time Digest staffers, many of 
whom had been on the job ten to twen- 
ty years, made grumbling exits. 

Draper ordered ancient roll tops re- 
moved from desks in the editorial 
rooms, kicked out “stand-up” book- 
keepers’ desks against which oldsters 
eased creaking bones, and announced 
a new order had arrived. Primarily, 
this included modernization of the cov- 
er, by throwing out the reproductions 
of oil paintings which rural readers 
liked to frame, and junking The Di- 
gest’s formula of quoting newspaper 
editorials. 

Wisdom of the latter step is still de- 
bated. Opponents maintain that for too 
long editors continued to quote edi- 
torial pages which had gone sterile; 
that they. overlooked those sprightly, 
breezy, new. editorial writers, the col- 
umnists. 

To. replace the old routine, Draper 


-hired “name” writers and generally 


pepped up copy. After a slight, momen- 
tary rise in 1934, circulation dropped 
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to a new low in 1935. In July, that 
year, Draper left his job, worth a ru- 
mored $25,000 a year, because of “dif- 
ferences of opinion as to matters of 
policy.” 

After a brief interim, during which 
Digest destinies were in the hands of 
Morton Savell, Wilfred J. Funk took 
over the editorship. A great admirer 
of The New Yorker, Esquire, and Wal- 
ter Winchell, he tried to graft their 
various virtues into the newer new Di- 
gest. To the staff he announced: “I 
think we’d do well to have some pic- 
tures of women in bathing suits.” A 
suspicion of sex, long banished from 
The Digest’s chaste confines, began to 
appear in the magazine. 

Signs of disaster accumulated rapidly 
and culminated in the grievously in- 
accurate prediction The Digest poll 
made on the outcome of the 1936 Presi- 
dential election. The day after elec- 
tion Funk and the three Cuddihy sons 
—Lester, Paul, and Arthur—either 
avoided the office or put in only mo- 
mentary appearances. R. J. Cuddihy 
went about his business as if nothing 
had happened. 

Plans for the merged magazines took 
shape early this week. After a week- 
end conference at the Shaw home, over- 
looking the Hudson River at Hastings, 
N.Y., The Digest was picked as a title. 
The first third of the new magazine will 
be devoted to news; the middle third, to 
pictures; the last, to digests of current 
magazine articles. First issue of the 
new combined magazines will appear 
July 17. 

Albert Shaw Sr., octogenarian who 
only twice in 46 years has missed con- 
tributing his page of editorial com- 
ment, will hold the title of editor. His 
son, Albert Jr., negotiator for purchase 
of The Literary Digest, will be in ac- 
tive charge. 

“We do not,” the younger Shaw 
smiled last week, “expect to conduct 
any more polls.” 
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FLIGHT: ‘Soviet Heroes’ Prove 
That the World Is Still Round 


At 9:1@,P.M. last Friday (U.S. Pacific 
Coast Time) three Heroes of the Soviet 
Union sat in the control room of their 
monoplane, flying through a navigator’s 
pughouse fable. For 28 hours after 
leaving Moscow they had flown due 
northward or very close to it. Now 
suddenly the course they checked off 
so carefully on their chart had become 
due south—yet they had not changed 
the physical heading of their plane by a 
single degree. Even had they swung it 
—no matter how, even through a half 
circle—they would still have headed 
south. Weirdly, the magnetic compass 
clung to the fiction that they were 
flying northeast. 

As the concept of direction grew 
meaningless for an instant, so too did 
time turn a spinning cartwheel. By 
their precise reckoning just a few 
minutes earlier it was 9 A.M. Saturday, 
June 19. Now they were in a zone 
where it was an exact twelve hours 
earlier. Had they wanted to, they could 
have made a big circle in a few minutes 
of existence that would have run them 
through a full 24 hours of time. A sun 
they could not see because of thick 
clouds shed a grayish light upon the 
scene. That is what confronted navi- 
gators flying over the North Pole. 

It was a heady instant for Pilot Valeri 
Chkaloff, for Co-pilot Georgi Baidukoff, 
for Navigator Alexander’ Beliakoff. 
Their big 950-horsepower, liquid-cooled 
engine sang an infallible monotone un- 
varied for more than a day. In the 
ship’s great tapered wing, painted a 
patriotic red, was enough gasoline— 
provided they ran into no bad head 
winds—to carry them to the San Fran- 
cisco they had dreamt of for a year. 
Had they so chosen, they might have 
selected some other “south”; by a flight 
of no greater length than the one they 
planned, they could reach New York, 
Madrid, Bagdad, Shanghai. 

Thanking their big red stars for the 
concreteness of the North Pole weather 
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observatory below them, the trio settled 


back to their task. By taking radio 
bearings on the observatory’s signals, 
they could go sailing down the track 
assigned them, regardless of compass 
vagaries and the impossibility of solar 
navigation. Later on, when Arctic 
static jammed out the polar guidepost, 
the plane would have Canadian and 
American radio assistance. 

Thirty-five hours and twelve minutes 
after crossing the Pole the three heroes 
brought their big ship down to a smooth 
landing on Pearson Field, the army’s 
airport at Vancouver, Wash.—across 
the Columbia River from Portland, 
Ore. In weary sign language they ex- 
plained to the handful of soldiers who 
rushed to greet them that they still had 
enough fuel to reach San Francisco. 
The weather had forced them down. 
Officials rushed the three to the field 
office. After gulping water, they bathed, 
shaved off their three-day beards, and 
punished two bottles of hastily pro- 
cured cognac. 

As mechanics checked over the fuel 
system, officers plied the “men from 
Mars” with gestured queries, and broad- 
cast appeals for an interpreter. Soon a 
wildly excited compatriot was cheering, 
weeping with joy, and piecing out the 
story of the flight in one mad, simul- 
taneous effort. 

At no time throughout the flight had 
they been lost. Frequently they flew 
blind and several times encountered 
conditions which caused ice to form on 
their wings. Most serious was a sleet 
storm over Prince Patrick’s Island, just 
before reaching the Canadian coast. A 
short while before they reached the 
Pole, their drinking water froze. Not 
once did they suffer any serious loss 
of fuel. 

Crossing the American border, they 
swung westward to follow the seacoast. 
Visibility was very bad over Washing- 
ton and was reported increasingly bad 
ahead (a light rain began to fall at 
Vancouver soon after the ship landed). 
They thought it sensible to land at a 
good airport rather than risk a forced 
landing in rugged country. The co-pilot 


Sunday morning at Pearson Field, 5,288 miles from Moscow 
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had caught a few cat naps, but neither 
the pilot nor the navigator had had a 
wink of sleep since Moscow. They had 
taken no solid food, but plenty of tea 
and lemon juice. 


FLIGHT COLLECTIVE: This week 
few could dispute the proud claim of 
Soviet spokesmen that the flight was a 
triumph of national effort. The whole 
concept of a transpolar air line had 
been based on the achievements of air- 
craft in nearly a decade of organized 
Soviet activities above the Arctic Circle. 

Almost four years ago Prof. A. N. 
Tupoleff, chief engineer of the Central 
Aero and Hydrodynamic Institute, de- 
signed a plane especially adapted to a 
nonstop polar crossing. With load-car- 
rying and fuel economy outweighing 
speed, the resulting ship took the form 
of a single-engined, all-metal mono- 
plane with a narrow, tapered wing of 
huge span (122 feet). While the A.N.T. 
25 was under construction in Moscow, 
Soviet engine experts speeded the de- 
velopment of a 12-cylinder engine of 
950 horsepower—still one of the world’s 
largest. 

Two years ago Pilot Sigismund 
Levanevsky and two companions took 
off from Moscow for San Francisco but 
were forced back short of the Pole. 
Then another crew—the same trio that 
made last week’s flight—took the same 
ship on a 5,858-mile nonstop flight to 
eastern Siberia, winning the designa- 
tion of “Heroes of the Soviet Union.” 

This year there must be no failure. 
Dr. Otto J. Schmidt moved a big ex- 
pedition up to a base on Rudolf’s Island, 
then advanced a permanent party to 
the Pole itself (NEws-WEEK, MAy 29). 

Not until all this was done did se- 
lection fall on Chkaloff, Baidukoff, and 
Beliakoff—respectively the son of a 
fireman on a Volga steamer, the son of 
a repair worker on the Omsk railway, 
and the son of a rural teacher. Then 
in the three weeks before their take- 
off, “upwards of 50 experts and institu- 
tions” checked and rechecked each ele- 
ment of the plan and every item of 
equipment. 
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SAGA: A Pioneer Family's Long 
Pursuit of the American Dream 


Around the campfires of men who 
pushed the American frontier to the 
Pacific Coast, an occasional few sat 
apart from the songs and banter, smok- 
ing and thinking: “We are. building a 
new country; now is our chance to 
make a better life for all.” 

Back in New England, already self- 
conscious of its culture, men of the 
same turn of mind resisted the trans- 
planted and meaningless traditions of 
older, if not wiser, nations. And all 
over the new country these men, for 
whom bread alone did not suffice, 
fought for their ideal. The Thralls 
were like that; in American Dream 
(506 pages, 141,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $3) Michael Foster tells their 
story. 

At 30, Shelby Thrall is a crack news- 
paper man on a big city daily, but his 
success and the means he must use to 
ensure it have begun to disgust him. 
As the book opens he is preparing to 
take his wife and child away to a fish- 
ing village where he has bought a job- 
printing shop; when the book closes, 
they are sailing up the coast to their 
new life. The chapters between are 
pages from the lives of other Thralls 
who have gone before, evoked by Shel- 
by’s reading of a packet of crumbling 
letters in the attic. 

The first of the family to come to 
America was Jean Francis Thrall, Irish 
rebel and ship’s captain, who quit 
Liverpool one jump ahead of the 
Queen’s hangman. He came steerage 
in a day when the discomforts of first 
class were notorious and, single-handed, 
put down a mutiny of the starving 
hands. Once in America, Thrall pros- 
pered in the Boston shipping trade and 
married a daughter of the wealthy 
Parkers of Massachusetts—a girl who, 
as passenger on the ship, had watched 
his exploit from the saloon deck and 
fallen in love with him on the spot. 

But Jean Francis Thrall could not 
stomach the stuffy atmosphere of Vic- 
torian Boston or the complacence of 
his neighbors who were so willing and 
able to forget their Revolutionary 
background. One day he sailed off on 
a long voyage in his best clipper and, 
once around the Horn, dictated a letter 
to the mate, telling his wife of her hus- 
band’s death at sea. They never saw 
him again in Boston; he lived on in the 
Malay Archipelago as raja of an island 
und died there. As heritage to his son 
and daughter he left a going shipping 
concern and a Quixotic restlessness 
which was to plague them for the rest 
of their lives. 


The second Thrall, John, went to~ 


Harvard in thé ’70s and seemed as- 
sured of a profitable and respected ca- 
reer as a Boston merchant; he chose 
to go west to the Dakotas when that 


country was opened up. As a small-_ 


town lawyer and editor he fought for 
the rights of the poor; he defended a 
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Mexican immigrant family from the 
action of a mob of citizens on lynching 
bent and printed their side of the argu- 
ment in his paper. 

For this he lost his popularity in the 
town; he went to Kansas and took up 
his life there, but his continual defense 
of the weak and oppressed was not 
conducive to material success. It was 
a time of unthinking exploitation of 
the new, rich country and the men who 
were building dynasties had no time or 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Michael Foster tells about an old dream 


patience with a rational humanitarian- 
ism that seemed a throwback to the 
eighteenth century. John Thrall, ideal- 
ist to the end, could leave nothing to 
his son Shelby except a vague dissatis- 
faction with things as they are and a 
desire to make them better. 

Shelby’s disenchantment with his life 
and surroundings comes to a head dur- 
ing a “crime of the century” murder 
case which he is covering for his paper. 
He watches with increasing distaste the 
publicity hogs wallowing in the mire 
of print and the “best people” leaping 
into the spotlight for their share of its 
glare. When the politicians convene in 
the police station to be in at the kill, a 
fellow newspaper man speaks for them 
both, saying: “A nation, founded on 
one of the most beautiful ideas in hu- 
man history, ruled by its incompetents, 
its little, scurrying, scared nobodies who 
talk incessantly because they can’t fig- 
ure out what it’s all about... Yet they 
have power of life and death over us 
and over children who aren’t here yet.” 
It is then that Shelby decides to chuck 
his job and buy that little printing 
shop up the coast. 

The quality that sets Michael Foster’s 
book aside from the other novels of 
frustration is the vividness with which 
he brings his people to life—those who 
have been dead 200 years as well as 
these who are living in the story. In 
the series of flashbacks that compose 
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the novel, there are rich and varied 
pictures of the days of the early set- 
tlers and two descriptions of Indian 
fighting as exciting and more convinc. 
ing than “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
These virtues justify its selection as the 
Literary Guild book for July. 

The weakness of “American Dream” 
is inherent in its chief character; both 
refuse to face issues squarely. But the 
author has written of something that 
he deeply feels and successfully im- 
parts that sincerity to his work. 

Michael Foster’s life reads like Shel- 
by Thrall’s. His father was a pioneer 
editor in the Dakotas, and young Fos. 
ter got into the newspaper game at 15. 
He has bummed around the country 
doing everything from working in Chi- 
cago Stock Yards to designing women’s 
hats. Now he lives in Seattle, Wash. 
where he works on The Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Unlike Shelby Thrall, he sti}! 
has his job. 
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BOOK LIST 


Sister of the Road: The Autobiography 
of Box-Car Bertha. As told to Dr. Ben 
L. Reitman. 280 pages, 77,000 words. 
Appendix. Macaulay, New York. 82.50. 
For fifteen years Box-Car Bertha hops 
coast-to-coast freights, hoboing with 
grifters, thieves, perverts, and adven- 
turers. Now, a New York social worker, 
she tells her fantastic but credible ex- 
periences. Free from run-of-the-mill 
sensationalism, her story makes fast, 
informative .reading. 

The Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism. By Robert A. Brady. 401 
pages, 136,000 words. Notes, indev, 
charts. Viking, New York. $3. De- 
tailed, documented indictment of Na- 
tional Socialism’s octupuslike hold on 
the physical and spiritual lives of the 
German people. Brady’s _ scholarly 
breakdown of the Nazi machinery con- 
cludes with a Beware to Democracy. 

The Road To Reunion. By Pail H. 
Buck. 307 pages, 128,000 words. Index. 


Little, Brown, Boston. $3.25. A Har- 
vard historian writes a thoroughgoing 


study of the years of the Reconstruc- 
tion and the painful process of burying 
the hatchet, making a valuable addi- 
tion to the fast-accumulating docu- 
ments on the Civil War. 

The Strikers. By Goetze Jeter. 329 
pages, 88,000 words. Stokes, New York. 
$2.50. Liberal hoots and conservative 
hosannas will greet this reactionary 
novel of a strike-paralyzed town. The 
victimization of workers by villainous 
labor leaders is the unusual angle to 
this typical story of a strike’s outbreak 
and its descent to fatal violence. Al- 
though written in straight reportorial 
style, the book fails to convince and the 
reader will feel that Jeter has loaded 
the dice against the workers. 

Camera Around the World. 128 pJ©. 
Photographs. McBride, New York. $9. 
Handsome folio of scenes from every- 
where for everyone who likes pictures. 
They range from shots of the half- 
naked rich, lazing under the sun at 
Deauville, to shots of the half-naked 
poor, fighting under the sun in Spain. 
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EYES: Through the eyes of animals, 
fish, and insects, the world appears as 
a vastly different place than it does 
through eyes of human beings. A fly’s 
eye sees a scene as a mosaic; a dog 
looks at a colorless world of indistinct 
line; and a hen sees an unpredictably 
distorted barnyard. To let human be- 
ings see the world as lesser creatures 
see it, New York’s American Museum 
of Natural History has arranged a ser- 
ies of exhibits. Thin gauze containing 
a painted scene first shows how man 
sees a given scene. Then hidden lights 
banish the gauze picture, and the ani- 
mal-eye views appear. 
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ABUSES: Vatican Bids Bishops 
Ban Them ‘With a Strong Hand' 


“This is a charm of the Little Flower 
of Jesus. 

“Make three copies of this and give, 
send, or mail to friends to whom you 
wish good luck. This charm was begun 
on June 30, 1936, and must go around 
the world six times. The fourth day 
after writing these letters good luck 
will come to you. It is remarkable how 
this prediction comes true. 

“Now pray on behalf of the Little 
Flower, and say three Hail Marys and 
Our Fathers. Please do not break this 
é charm; it was started by a priest; make 
any wish and it will come true before 
i the fourth day.” 
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# No one knows where the first chain 
4 prayer originated, but few Roman 
4 Catholics have not seen one. Despite 
warnings from bishops and priests, the 
letters still circulate. 

Last week the Vatican took official 
notice of the practice. In a letter sent 
to each of the church’s world-scattered 
bishops, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office—oldest and most important of 
the church’s twelve central adminis- 
trative boards—ordered the cessation of 
chain prayers as tending “to render the 
faith something not very serious.” 

Less specifically, the communication 
abjured the prelates to “suppress with 
a strong hand abuses which seem to 
have been introduced ... not in keeping 
with the rules of the Holy See [the 
Vatican] which desires that the Lord 
be worshiped and the saints venerated.” 

Until. they see the complete text of 
the letter, American Catholics could 
only guess what other abuses the Holy 
Office ordered eradicated. Well-in- 
formed Catholics, however, know that 
the Vatican has recently been disturbed 
by news of excessive veneration of the 
saints at the expense of the church’s 
primary devotion—the mass. 

There are styles in saints as well as 
clothes. Ten years ago the name of 
St. Teresa of Lisieux*—the Little Flow- 
er of Jesus—was on every Catholic lip. 
Today the trend is to Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal, and thousands of 
people crowd churches each Monday 
evening to participate in novenas to 
obtain favors from her. The Miraculous 
Medal Association publishes some re- 
sults: “Through the intercession of Our 
dear Lady I have been made post- 
master.” 

Last week the American Catholics 
speculated whether the tremendously 
popular devotion to Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal had been carried too 
far. Had the Holy Office, they asked, 
heard a report from America that some 
of the faithful are substituting at- 
tendance at novenas to Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal for the mass on 
Sunday? 
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Joanna gave Boris a Crown Prince 





AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


At 79, King Gustav played tennis 
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*St. Teresa of Lisieux (1873-97), a French 
Carmelite nun, canonized 1925. “She is in- 
voked with extraordinary confidence as 
dwelling in heaven to obtain favors for her 
devotees.” 





INTERNATIONAL 


‘Romeo’ Roosevelt and ‘Juliet’ du Pont 
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EXPECTED: By Crown Princess 
Juliana, of the Netherlands, 28, and her 
consort, Prince Bernhard zu_ Lippe 
Biesterfeld, 25, a baby. The expectant 
mother announced her condition in a 
manner hardly calculated to improve 
the royal couple’s relations with Queen 
Wilhelmina, Holland’s conservative, 56- 
year-old monarch—with whom they 
have been having mother-in-law trou- 
ble. In a broadcast speech, the Crown 
Princess thanked Amsterdam citizens 
for a tumultuous welcome: “I would 
have liked to attend all the festivities, 
but for welcome reasons of health, 
which you will understand and approve, 
I am prevented...” 

BORN: To Queen Joanna of Bulgaria, 
29, and King Boris III, 43, a Crown 
Prince, to be named Simeon, Prince 
of Tirnovo, for Czar Simeon, who 
reigned during Bulgaria’s golden age 
1,000 years ago, at Clementine Hospital, 
Sofia, June 16. Peasants responded to 
a 101-gun salute by bringing baskets of 
flowers, eggs, chickens, and richly em- 
broidered national costumes for mother 
and child. King Boris decreed a three- 
day celebration; happy Bulgarians pa- 
raded, danced, and drank. 


..+ To Mrs. John Davison Rockefeller 
3rd and the late oil billionaire’s grand- 
son, a son, John Rockefeller, on 
June 18. 

BIRTHDAY: King Gustav V of Swe- 
den, Europe’s oldest reigning monarch, 
79, June 16. Home from a Baltic fishing 
trip, the King celebrated with a game 
of tennis at his Summer residence, 
Tullgarn Palace. 


.-»Henry Louis Gehrig, New York 
Yankees first baseman, 34, June 19. He 
celebrated playing his 1,859th consecu- 
tive game (a record), against the Chi- 
cago White Sox, in Yankee Stadium, 
New York. 


.-- Edward T. Taylor, Colorado Demo- 
crat, oldest member of the House of 
Representatives, 79, June 19. He cele- 
brated by eating one piece of cake in 
Washington. 


. . « Duchess of Windsor, the former 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield Spencer Simp- 
son, 41, June 19. She celebrated quiet- 
ly on her third honeymoon, with H.R.H. 
Edward, Duke of Windsor, at Wasser- 
leonburg Castle, Austria. 

RETIRED: Capt. Francesco (Cal- 
mo) Tarabotto, 59, commander of the 
Italian Line flagship Rex since 1932, 
after more than 400 transatlantic cross- 
ings, to his Porto Maurizio, Italy, villa. 


... Charles E. Wyzanski, 31, Depart- 
ment of Justice special assistant who 
successfully argued the Social Security 
and Wagner Acts before the Supreme 
Court, from the Department of Justice, 
to take up private law practice in 
Boston. 
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ENGAGED: Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, Yale Law School student, son of 
the late New Jersey Senator, and 
prother of Mrs. Charles Lindbergh, and 
Margot Loines, actress-daughter of the 
late Russell Loines, New York insurance 
broker. 

GIVEN: By Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, to Ethel du Pont, Franklin Jr.’s 
fiancée, one of four strings of perfect- 
ly matched pearls from a necklace Mrs. 
James Roosevelt Sr. gave the Presi- 
dent’s wife as a wedding present in 
1905. Previously, two other strands 
went to James and Elliot Roosevelt’s 
brides; the First Lady will wear the 
last strand until her remaining bache- 
lor son, John, is married. 

Other presents: from the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, flat silver the 
couple selected; from Mrs. James 
Roosevelt Sr., a diamond crescent pin 
for the bride and a check for the 
bridegroom; from Eugene du Pont, fa- 
ther of the bride, a Philadelphia Record 
cartoon lampooning the Romeo and 
Juliet aspect of the union of the two 
politically opposed families. 

Despite the death last week of a 
bridesmaid-elect, Alyse Matthews Hun- 
neman, 20, Philadelphia society girl, 
after a fall from a horse, the ceremony 
will take place June 30. 

MARRIED: At the most spectacular 
wedding in Hollywood history, Jeanette 
MacDonald, singing actress, and Gene 
Raymond, actor. Among the ushers: 
Harold Lloyd, John Mack Brown, Allan 


Jones (whose shoes squeaked), and 
Basil Rathbone. Two of the brides- 
maids: Ginger Rogers, Fay Wray. A 


mob, 15,000 strong, jammed approach- 
es to Wilshire Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held up the $25,000 ceremony 
40 minutes while 1,000 Hollywood no- 
tables sat inside and gaped at nearly a 
million candlelit roses. 


...Ed Wynn (Israel Edwin Leopold), 
50, radio and screen comedian, and 
Frieda Mierse, 25, ex-showgirl named 
by the first Mrs. Wynn in her divorce 
suit; in New York. 

ARRIVED: Libby Holman Reynolds, 
torch-singing widow of Smith Reynolds, 
tobacco millionaire, in New York, from 
England, vigorously denying her ru- 
mored engagement to Jack Doyle, 
crooning Irish prizefighter who also 
crossed on the Normandie. Miss Hol- 
man fumed: “What a little gentleman 

. a cheap trick to get publicity ... 
I met him... years ago, but I haven’t 
Seen him since.” Doyle retorted: “We 
were together often on the ship... 
Libby’s had her share of publicity, too, 
hasn’t she? ... I’m marrying somebody 
bigger than Miss Holman .. . I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t marry her!” 


-+» Premier Paul van Zeeland, of Bel- 
glum, in New York, from Brussels, to 
receive an LL.D. from Princeton and 
confer with the President on the pos- 
sibility of another world economic con- 
ference. The Premier broke all previ- 
ous records for evasive noncommittal 
answers to the press: “No one is en- 
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Simone Simon went back to Paris 






















. WIDE WORLD 
Osa Johnson: blue pajamas in the jungle 


NEWS-WEEK—TRANSITION 


titled to say anything; nobody knows 
anything, and I have told nobody any- 
thing. I will speak about them later 
on, when I see if I can.” 

DEPARTED: Osa Johnson, explorer- 
photographer and widow of Martin 
Johnson, who was killed in a California 
plane crash last January, from New 
York, for Nairobi, British East Africa, 
where she will lead an expedition of 
fourteen white men and 200 natives in- 
to the jungle to film a picture for 
Twentieth Century-Fox depicting the 
tribulations of Livingstone and Stanley. 
“I’m a woman in the jungle!” Mrs. 
Johnson added. “At the end of the day 
I get into royal blue satin tuxedo pa- 
jamas which have zippers on the sides 
and buttons of lipstick red.” 


-..Simone Simon, 23, movie actress, 
from New York, for her home in Paris. 
The temperamental French star brewed 
a storm of comment when she was 
withdrawn from two movies; she and 
the studios denied rumors that she 
wouldn’t return. 


---Sir Josiah Stamp, economist and 
Bank of England director, from New 
York, for London, after a month’s study 
of United States labor and monetary 
problems: “Labor difficulties present the 
greatest riddle you have here 
greater than any government difficulty 
.. . You have to make up your minds 
about labor as we did in England 30 
years ago. The struggle here is not 
one of wages, but of some agreement 
between the old state of mind and 
force. There is too much use of force 

DENIED: By W. C. Fields (Claude 
William Dukinfield), 58, radio and 
screen comedian, a charge made in the 
Riverside, Calif., Superior Court, by Dr. 
Jesse Citron, his former physician, that 
he once drank 2 quarts of whisky daily. 
Fields bellowed: “It’s a lie. I never 
drank 2 quarts a day, not even in the 
good old days, and right now I’m a tee- 
totaler.” Judge O. K. Morton ordered 
Fields to pay the doctor a $12,000 bill 
for treatment of pneumonia, polyneuri- 
tis, and a bone disease. 

PREFERRED: By George Bernard 
Shaw, 86, playwright, playboy, and 
prophet, death from poison gas, to shav- 
ing off his flowing white beard. A sat- 
isfactory gas mask hasn’t been designed 
for bearded men. Shaw remarked: “I 
prefer to chance it. I am certainly not 
going to cut my beard off .. .” 

BELITTLED: By Dorothy Vivian 
Countess Haig, widow of Britain’s war- 
time army Commander-in-Chief, the 
nation’s memorial to her husband in 
Whitehall, London. She declined to at- 
tend the unveiling: “I certainly don’t 
like the statue. The horse is monstrous. 
And they have depicted my husband with 
a scroll in his hand ... ridiculous! He 
always carried a map.” Sitting near an 
Edinburgh Castle statue of the Field 
Marshal consoled her, she said, until 
three years ago, when she abandoned 
the ancestral Haig estate in Scotland to 
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become a Crown Pensioner at Hamp- 
ton Court: Palace, near London. 

DIED: Sir James Matthew Barrie, 
O. M., 77, novelist, playwright, and 
master of whimsey, of bronchial pneu- 
monia at a London nursing home. Ninth 
child of a poor Kirriemuir (Scotland) 
weaver, Barrie first became famous as 
a novelist, with “A Window in Thrums,” 
“Sentimental Tommy,” and “The Little 
Minister”’—which he dramatized for 
Maude Adams in 1897. The play’s suc- 
cess and the encouragement of Sir 
Henry Irving—who broke him of the 
habit of writing ‘fon the backs of old 
envelopes”—turned Barrie to the the- 
atre. Other plays, chiefly whimsical, 
followed: “Quality Street,” “What Ev- 
ery Woman Knows,” “The Admirable 
Crichton,” “Dear Brutus,” and his best- 
known work, “Peter Pan.” 

When paralysis made his right arm 
useless in 1920, he learned to use his 
left. With it, he wrote his first play in 
fifteen years: “The Boy David,” for 
Elisabeth Bergner, German actress, at 
the suggestion of 4-year-old Princess 
Margaret Rose of Britain, to whom he 
sent 2 pence for the idea. Princess 
Elizabeth, as literary agent for her sis- 
ter, immediately wrote back to ask if 
the 2 pence was outright payment or 
a royalty on each performance. 


...- Representative William Patrick 
Connery Jr., 48 (Democrat, Massachu- 
setts), House Labor Committee chair- 
man, co-author of the pending Wage 
and Hour Bill, of a heart clot—follow- 
ing acute indigestion after a meal at 
the Chicopee Falls, Mass., CCC camp— 
at Homeopathic Hospital, Washington. 
In 1922 the slogan “He served you in 
France, why not in Congress?” landed 
the ex-actor, General Electric foreman, 
and former candy manufacturer, in 
Washington. Representing a factory 
district (his native Lynn), Connery 
championed labor during seven Con- 
gressional terms, guided all Roosevelt 
administration labor measures in the 
House, and was the proud co-author of 
the Wagner-Connery Act (giving labor 
the right of appeal to the NLRB). The 
small, bald Representative was reput- 


edly Congress’ best raconteur. Habitu- | 


ally he walked 5 miles before breakfast. 
And he kept his home address and tele- 
phone number a _ secret—even from 
Postmaster General Farley. 


. . . Mrs. Champ Clark, 82, widow of 
the Democratic Speaker and Presiden- 
tial aspirant, and mother of United 
States Senator Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri, after a long illness, at her 
daughter’s New Orleans home. 


..-Major Arthur McKeogh, D. S. C., 
47, managing editor of Good House- 
keeping magazine, and member of the 
famous Lost Battalion during the war, 
of pneumonia, at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York. 


..-Mocker, 20, last surviving A.E.F. 
pigeon, wounded under fire in 1918 


while carrying messages to American 


artillery; of old age, at Fort Mon- 


mouth, N.J. 
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MUSIC: Japanese Jazz Writers 
Get an American Radio Hearing 


Twelve years ago Burton Crane was 
a financial writer for The Japan Ad- 
vertiser, important Tokyo daily. Then 
he established another reputation. He 
first assaulted, then pleased Japanese 
ears with his singing and with phono- 
graph records of American popular 
tunes. The tall, blond son of a New 
Jersey minister won the title of “the 
Rudy Vallee of Japan.” Something had 
to be done; he returned to the States 
and entered the Wall Street office of 
The New York Times. 

But Crane Ieft his imprint among the 
serious-faced Japanese. His recording 
of “Drunk Last Night” hurtled them 
out of their last vestige of Oriental 
calm. Intrigued native composers be- 
gan trying their hands at songs on a 
similar theme. In 1931 Masao Koga, re- 
nowned guitar virtuoso, produced a 
classic that has sold 500,000 records and 
still claims tops in popularity. 

Last week, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra introduced it to the United 
States under the title “Rare Are These 
Hours,” or literally, “Liquor is Either 
Tears or Sighs.” On the same program 
Lopez played another fox trot and run- 
ner-up for the all-time hit tune of 
Japan, “In My Arms.” Rendered from 
seores lent by the enthusiastic Crane, 





the songs possessed a surprising amount 
of melody. But sophisticates in the 
swing school objected to the choice of 
band for this introduction. Lopez, enor- 
mously popular with the swankier ho. 
tels and clubs of the country, gets a colq 
shoulder from followers of the ultra. 
swing quota. They would like to have 
heard the Oriental bards whooped up by 
one of their gods—William (Count) 
Basie or Benny Goodman. It sounded 
good anyway. 

Japanese learn their new songs most- 
ly through records and dance halls, 
The government-owned radio, used 
mostly for educational and patriotic 
purposes, rarely recognizes this frivo- 
lous outgrowth. 

So the song writers plug along with- 
out the ballyhoo of tin-pan alley. Most 
often they sing of love and homesick- 
ness. No composer has yet thought of 
sentimentalizing his mother, but one 
patriotic tunester produced a number 
on the willows of the Ginza—Tokyo’s 
equivalent of Broadway. 


a 


DANCE: Choreographers Receive 
Dance Scrolls for Fine Work 


The dance has long been the step- 
child of the arts. Annual awards and 
medals dangle before authors, compos- 
ers, playwrights—and even cartoonists. 
But until last week about all that dan- 
cers had to compete for were passing 
good press notices. A redheaded editor, 
Paul Milton of Dance, changed all that. 

Last Saturday he walked on the stage 
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Tamiris: her high-stepping modernism won a prize. 
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of the Bayes Theatre, New York, with 
two parchment scrolls bound in black 
ribbon—awards of his magazine for the 
finest solo and group dancers of the 
Manhattan 1936-37 season. One reser- 
vation limited their choice: toe-dancing 
ballet and emotionalized Isadora Dun- 
canisms were barred. 

The group award went to a former 
ballet dancer who wears the biggest 


natural head of hair on the stage, Ta- 
miris (born Helen Becker of Brooklyn). 
Her outstanding work this season: 
WPA dance project’s “How Long, Breth- 
ren?”—swift-moving, sympathetic in- 
terpretation of Negro woes. 

The solo prize scroll was handed to 
Lily Mehlman for her activation of 
“Harvest Song,” a brittle proletariat 
theme utilizing Russian folk music. 
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DECORATORS: More than 120 interior decorators throughout the country 
flocked to New York last week to attend the sixth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Decorators.. They all agreed the extreme modern was 
oni@he way out, making room for more elaborate homes. Bright colors, new 
fabrics, and old period furniture make a promising mixture. 
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TRACK: San Romani's 9-E Feet 
May Fit the Mile King’s Shoes 


It seems that only those who suffer 
leg injuries become champion mile run- 
ners. William R. Bonthron, who burned 
up the cinder paths for Princeton three 
years ago, fell from a tree when he was 
12 years old, and high-voltage wires 
scorched his legs; skin had to be grafted 
on. In 1933 Jack Lovelock, New Zea- 
land’s retired mile King, underwent a 
knee operation, yet kept setting speed 
records. Joe Mangan of Cornell once 
fell off a truck and broke a leg. 

Glenn Cunningham’s legs caught fire 
in a schoolhouse explosion, but he grew 
up to run the fastest human mile ever— 
4:06.7, on Princeton’s speedy track in 
1934. 

The Mile Mercury of the future, 
Archie San Romani, fell off a milk truck 
when he was 8 years old. Gangrene 
threatened, and doctors considered am- 
putating one of his legs. Finally they 
decided an operation wasn’t necessary. 

Last Saturday San Romani’s legs and 
size 9-E feet carried him to the second 
fastest mile in track history; at Prince- 
ton with a wind at his back in the 
stretch, he broke the tape timed at 
4:07.2. By a hair he led Don Lash of 
Indiana (also timed in 4:07.2); 2 yards 
back, Cunningham. 

Gene Venzke, Penn’s rhythmic runner 
who didn’t even finish the race, was 
largely responsible for the sizzling pace. 
He stepped the first quarter in less than 
a minute, the half mile in 2:00.2. No one 
has ever been able to maintain such a 
pace for a mile, and Venzke’s rivals 
weren’t quite sure what was happening 
to them. Afraid to let him pile up too 
long a lead, they increased their own 
speeds. 

At the three-quarter mark, Venzke 
suddenly wavered like a drunken man 
and stepped off the track—exhausted. 
Later he explained that he knew he had 
no chance to win the mile and was try- 
ing to set a %-mile record. He missed 
his objective, 3:00.6, by eight-tenths of a 
second. But he had carried San Ro- 
mani, Lash, and Cunningham on his 
flying heels and opened the door to a 
new world’s record—which just failed 
to come in. 

This should be San Romani’s year. 
Venzke lacks his old finishing drive; 
Cunningham plans to retire and teach 
physical education; Lash, who occasion- 
ally runs brilliantly, will undergo an 
appendix operation next week and rest 
until September. Instinct, rather than 
a stop watch, guides San Romani’s tim- 
ing—though for several years in his 
home State, Kansas, he worked as a 
clock repairer. 

He weighs only 130 pounds and like 
all successful distance runners has an 
abnormally low heart beat—44. Even 
when he’s blowing full force on his fa- 
vorite instrument, the cornet, his pulse 
stays below 60. His ambition is to teach 
music, the kind that starts slowly and 
runs wild at the finish. 
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BUSINESS 


TAXES: Six Financiers and a Movie Star 
Play Roles in Congressional Inquiry 


The audience arrived early. By 
10 A.M. every seat was occupied in the 
huge, air-conditioned Ways and Means 
committee room of Washington’s old 
House Office Building. In front of the 
carved walnut dais, attendants had re- 
served chairs for 65 reporters, a high 
for recent years. Newsreel cameramen 
wanted to take pictures, but Repre- 
sentative Doughton wouldn’t allow “a 
vaudeville show to be made of it.” 

Most of those present anticipated bet- 
ter entertainment than any vaude- 
ville show. In a message to Congress 
three weeks ago President Roosevelt 
outlined the legal loopholes by which 
wealthy persons avoid paying income 
taxes;* he urged “legislation at this 
session ... aimed at making the present 
tax structure evasion-proof.” In ac- 
cordance with this request, a joint Con- 
gressional committee last week started 
hearings to learn who the tax evaders 
are and further details of their methods. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau took the stage as the first wit- 
ness. In a low voice—several times 
committee members asked him to speak 
louder—he read a 5,000-word statement 
that covered virtually the same ground 
as the Roosevelt message. Senators and 
Representatives, eager to learn the 
identities of the tax evaders, listened 
with impatience. But Morgenthau ended 
without naming any names. 

The next performer, Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury Roswell Magill, was 
equally disappointing to sensation seek- 
ers. He gave additional details of 


*NEWS-WEEK, June 12, 19387, page 32. 





evasion methods until Senator Pat Har- 
rison interrupted: “These names, now. 
How about them? Some of us are inter- 
ested in the names of these men.” 
“You'll get all the names,” assured 
Magill—and continued, mentioning none. 
Not until the second day’s hearings 
did spectators get what they came for. 
Elmer L. Irey, chief of the intelligence 
unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
explained that, of the several types of 
tax dodging, he would confine his re- 
marks to one—the creation of personal 
holding companies in foreign countries. 
He proposed to cite seven persons who 
used this method, which falls within the 
letter, if not the spirit of the law. As 
he read the individuals’ names, the com- 
mittee made him spell them out, so 
newspaper men would make no mistake: 
Jules S. Bache,* head of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of J. S. 
Bache & Co. The 76-year-old broker, 
according to Irey, set up the Wenonah 
Development Co., Ltd., in Canada, to 
which he turned over $13,000,000 in 
1930. Later he borrowed $2,300,000 from 
the company and on his 1934 income- 
tax return deducted $225,000 interest on 
this loan. Thereby he reduced his in- 
come to a nontaxable basis. By re- 
peating in subsequent years, he paid 
only a small tax in 1935, none in 1936. 
Bache “apparently acted with an 
honest conviction that he was within 
his legal rights,” commented Irey. 
Wallace Groves, board chairman of 
the Phoenix Securities Corp., which 


*Two months ago Bache donated his $20,- 
000,000 art collection to New York State. 
NEWS-WEEK, May 8, 1937, page 23. 
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Not a hotel bar—Secretary Morgenthau telling Congressmen about tax evaders 
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ACME 
Elmer Irey gave them what they wanted 


controls the United Cigar Stores and 
the Whelan Drug Stores companies. 
Groves, according to the Treasury De- 
partment, used a personal holding 
company, Nassau Securities, Ltd., to 
purchase stock from the shareholders 
of another concern he controlled, the 
General Investment Corp., and then 
sold the same stock back to General 
Investment at a profit of $14 a share. 
Irey declared that the SEC is now 
determining whether this transaction 
constituted a fraud on G.LC. stock- 
holders. 

Philip De Ronde, former board chair- 
man of Phoenix Securities and now 
consul for Paraguay in New York. 
He owed the Treasury $33,000 in back 
taxes but last January protested he 
was without substantial funds and 
wanted to settle for $1,700. Later, Irey 
said, the government learned that the 
day before De Ronde pleaded poverty, 
he had received $250,000 commission 
from the General Investment Corp., for 
selling its interest in the Buenos Aires 
subway to an Argentine Government 
agency. “To avoid paying income taxes” 
on this sum, De Ronde had the money 
turned over to Philip De Ronde, Ltd., a 
Bahamas corporation formed three 
months earlier. “De Ronde lied to us 
under oath,” commented Irey. 

Percy K. Hudson, retired member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and a 
direct descendant of Henry Hudson, the 
explorer. Irey said that Hudson lost 
$130,000 last year on a sale of securities 
and faced the prospect of being unable 
to deduct this from his income-tax re- 
turn because he hadn’t made an equiva- 
lent profit. (The law limits deductions 
for capital losses to $2,000 in excess of 
reported capital gains). So Hudson 
created a $130,000 profit by selling 
$400,000 of other securities to Lauren- 
tian Mines, Ltd, a Newfoundland 
corporation he controlled. “In fairness 
to Mr. Hudson, his transactions seem 
to fall within the letter of the law.” 

Charles Laughton, British movie star. 
He created a personal holding com- 
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Cind when the boy qrows older - hell be just ar comportabte and safe ina 
KNEE -ACTION CHEVROLET 


P/cHeveower | We'll venture to say that this boy won’t permit himself to become very much older 


without clamoring for his first ride in that wonderful new Chevrolet! And his parents are right! He 





will be every bit as comfortable in a Knee-Action Chevrolet* as he is in his bed at home. And he'll 
be safe, too! For Knee-Action levels out the ride, keeps the car steady on any road and at any speed, 
gives the driver better steering and better control than he could possibly have without it. Visit your nearest 


Chevrolet dealer today and order the only low-priced car that has Knee-Action*—the new 1937 Chevrolet! 


—PRICED SO LOW 
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— CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE 
STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL 
AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and 
Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Pian—monthly payments to suit your purse. 
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pany in England and turned over 
to it his 1935 Hollywood earnings of 
$190,230.22. Then he arranged for the 


‘British company to pay him a salary 


of $20,000, thereby effecting “substan- 
tial reductions in income taxes that 
otherwise would have been payable to 
the United States Government.” 

Col. Jacob Schick, retired army of- 
ficer who invented the Schick Dry 
Shaver (see SHAVERS, page 38). Schick 
became a Canadian citizen in 1935 and 
transferred his 57,000 shares of Schick 
Dry Shaver, Inc., to a group of per- 
sonal holding companies he formed in 
Nassau, Bahamas, “Colonel Schick’s 
change of citizenship was absolutely 
necessary for him to consummate this 
transaction and avoid taxes in the 
United States,” Irey explained. “There 
are tax laws designed to prevent 
American citizens from transferring 
American holdings abroad for tax- 
evasion purposes.” 

“He should be named Slick instead 
of Schick,” remarked Representative 
Doughton. 

George Westinghouse Jr., who es- 
tablished a Bahamas corporation al- 
legedly for the purpose of tax-avoid- 
ance. “He is hard for us to identify,” 
declared Treasury officials, “because he 
just skips around like a bug. But he 
evidently is a young man with $3,000,- 
000. One year he will file his return 
from New Brunswick, the next year 
from Jamaica, and the next from 
British Columbia.” 

Reactions: With the publicized seven 
holding the spotlight, the curtain fell 
on the first. act of the government’s 
tax drama. Meanwhile, administration 
opponents lambasted the performance 
with the fervor of disdainful Broadway 
critics. “The investigation is only for 
the purpose of covering the President’s 
mistakes [in overestimating tax re- 
ceipts],” charged Representative Tread- 
way of Massachusetts. “It is an ad- 
ministration move to discredit wealth.” 

Frank R. Kent, writing in The Balti- 
more Sun, indicated that President 
Roosevelt sought the inquiry “to divert 
attention from the real issues raised 
by his program and with the plain pur- 
pose of inflaming public sentiment... 
A rich tax dodger is probably the finest 
target a politician can have.” 

But more names are promised this 
week. 
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PARAMOUNT: Fast-Moving Epic 
Of Films With an All-Star Cast 


Sequence’ 8. Indoor shot. Camera 
fades into oak-paneled conference room 
with dozen men seated round a table. 
One of them rises—middle-aged, execu- 
tive-type; removes pince-nez, starts 
speaking: 

“Gentlemen, I have good news for 
you. Word has just arrived that the 
court has approved our company’s re- 
organization plan. This means that 


tures, Inc. May it carry on a@ once- 
glorious tradition!” 

He pauses and looks around. Mur- 
mur of voices raised in approval. Fade- 
out. 

Thus a Hollywood scenarist, writing 
the epic of a great motion-picture com- 
pany, might dramatize a crucial mo- 
ment that occurred in 1935. Previous 
scenes would have described how Para- 
mount got into its financial difficulties 
—by buying and leasing 1,600 theatres 
in this country and abroad during the 
period of inflated real-estate prices. 

Reorganization scaled down costly 
leases and returned many houses to 
the management of their former own- 
ers—the company retaining only a part- 
nership interest. It cut funded indebt- 
edness in half and reduced fixed inter- 
est charges. Also, it gave the concern 
a new president, John E. Otterson, for- 
mer head of Electrical Research Pro- 
ducts, Inc., an A.T. & T. subsidiary. 

Here were all the ingredients for a 
happy ending. But it didn’t quite come 
off. Otterson, an ex-navy Lieutenant, 
lacked motion-picture experience. The 
company’s West Coast studio, which 
even during the depression had turned 
out such hits as “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” (Fredric March) and “She Done 
Him Wrong” (Mae West), began notice- 


ably to lose its grip. Writers sat in 
their offices playing poker; stars fought 
with each other; production schedules 
lagged. 

Sequence 10. Indoor shot. Same rooin 
as Sequence 8 but one year later. Di- 
rectors seated around table. A tull, 
mustached man of about 55 speaks: 

“Gentlemen, something must be doi. 
Our profit in the current quarter totals 
only half as much as a year ago, while 
the rest of the industry has been forg- 
ing ahead. I should like to know why. 
With due respect to Mr. Otterson, | 
think we ought to hire an outside . 
pert to determine what is the matter 
with this company.” 

Voice from across the table: “Whoin 
would you suggest?” 

“IT was coming to that. In my opin- 
ion, Joseph P. Kennedy, former SEC 
chairman, would be just the man. A 
few years back he accomplished won- 
ders putting Pathé on its feet. He's 
probably expensive. But you can’t cv- 
pect to make money in this busiicss 
without spending it.” 

For $50,000, Kennedy made a two- 
month diagnosis of Paramount’s ail- 
ments. His report: “Paramount’s man- 
agement, which took over the affairs 
of the reorganized company less than 
a year ago, has never succeeded in get- 
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FURS TO FILMS: This year Adolph Zukor (right) celebrates his 25th anni- 





after two years in the throes of bank- 
ruptcy, this huge enterprise will, soon 
stand on its own feet once more. The 
Paramount Publix Corp. is dead; out of 
its ashes rises the new Paramount Pic- 


versary as a motion-picture producer. The man who heads Paramount came 
to this country from Hungary at the age of 16 with $25 sewn in his coat. By 
the time he was 21 (left), he had become a successful Chicago fur merchant. 
Like many another film executive, Zukor got his start in the entertainment 
business as operator of a penny arcade. 
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ODAY the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile for an average 
revenue of less than a cent. 


That’s 231/, per cent Jess than they 
got for hauling a ton a mile fifteen 
years ago, when the downward 
trend in average revenue started. 


It’s a billion dollars less than it 
would have been in 1936 if the 
revenue per ton-mile had stayed 
the same as it was fifteen years ago. 


Now some of this difference is due 
to changes in the type of shipments 
—but the vast bulk of that billion 
dollars represents lower freight 
rates—savings for the shipper and 
the consumer. 


With average revenue shrinking, 
railroads have had to face mount- 
ing expenses. Hourly earnings of 
railroad workers have climbed to 
the highest point in history. Prices 
of necessary materials and sup- 
plies, like a lot of other things, 
have gone up. 


Yet look how the railroads have been pushing 
ahead—figuring ways to give better service on lessened 
income: 


They speeded up freight schedules; put billions into 
new and better cars and locomotives, heavier rails and 
improved roadbeds. Today freight moves fifty per cent 
faster than it did just a few years ago. 


They perform a daily miracle keeping tab on two 
million freight cars—so that you may have cars where 
you want them when you need them. 


Working hand-in-hand with shippers, they cut freight 
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loss and damage more than eighty per cent—developed 
better ways to pack, load and handle goods. 


You know what they’ve done in passenger service, too 
—faster trains, even greater safety, more comfort and 
cleanliness, air-conditioning and all the rest. And yet 
passengers today pay an average of 42 per cent less per 
mile than they did in 1921. 


It’s a great record—you couldn’t ask for a better picture 
of how the railroads are handling a tough job. On that 
record, the railroads have earned the right to ask for 
equality in regulation and treatment, for a chance to 
meet competition on a basis fair to all. 
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ting started during a period when oth- 
er companies have made ample profits.” 


-This, he declared, resulted not from 


faulty theatre operations which “are 
showing a very healthy improvement,” 
but from the production end of the 
business. The studio suffered from ex- 
cessive overhead expense and showed 
ineptitude in dealing with stars and 
production problems. “Drastic and 
courageous revision of management is 
called for.” 

As a result of Kennedy’s recommen- 
dations, the company in June, 1936, re- 
placed Otterson with Barney Balaban 
of Balaban & Katz, theatre-chain oper- 
ators. Balaban had spent most of his 
life in the movie industry and had 
pioneered with cooling systems for pic- 
ture houses. (Before entering the 
movies, he was in the cold-storage busi- 


ness.) When he assumed command in 
New York, Paramount shipped its 
board chairman, Adolph Zukor, to 


Hollywood to take charge of the studio. 

The new management pared expenses 
by consolidating numerous departments, 
reducing studio overhead, and refund- 
ing bonded indebtedness at lower in- 
terest rates. Also, it revived Para- 
mount’s box-office appeal with such suc- 
cesses as “The Big Broadcast of 1937,” 
featuring a flock of radio stars; “The 
Plainsman,” starring Gary Cooper; 
Claudette Colbert in “Maid of Salem”; 
and Bing Crosby in ‘Waikiki Wedding.” 

In the first quarter of this year, the 
company reported net income of $2,011,- 
000 compared with an $81,078 deficit in 
the same period of 1936. Last week 
stockholders held their annual meet- 
ing: 

Sequence 14. Panorama of large room 
with rows of chairs occupied by about 
50 stockholders. At one end, on a low 
platform, officers of the company sit 
behind a long table. President Barney 
Balaban: : 

“Paramount’s films have greatly im- 
proved, and standards of quality are be- 
ing brought back to former levels... 
Our product has recovered second place 
in box-office receipts against fourth 
place a year ago. One of eight pic- 
tures completed, ‘She Met Him in Paris’ 
is already an outstanding success. 

ers “As a result of economies ef- 
fected by your management, we esti- 
mate the company will save about 
$2,000,000 annually.” 

Camera cuts to close-up of a stock- 
holder: “Look here, Mr. Balaban. When 
you say that, youw’re merely juggling 
figures.” 

Back to Balaban. He grows red in the 
face and makes a motion as if to leave 
the room. “I don’t have to take that 
sort of language from you or anyone.” 

Camera cuts to close shot of clock 
above Balaban’s head. Minute hand re- 
volves, indicating passage of couple of 
hours. Camera descends, showing meet- 
ing still in progress. 

A stockholder rises: “Just a minute, 
please. From what I hear, Stanton 
Griffis, executive committee chairman 
of our company, has been selling its 
stock short. What about that?” 

Switch to Griffis. He_ rises, walks 
over to the stockholder, and shakes fin- 
ger in his face. “It’s a lie. Just repeat 
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GUESS WHO: Prior to 1927, when Paramount bore the imposing title Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp., the firm produced such outstanding box-office successes as 
Rudolph Valentino in ‘The Sheik’ (1921), which grossed $1,500,000, ‘The Cov- 
ered Wagon’ (1923—$3,500,000), and ‘Beau Geste’ (1926—$1,500,000). The 
company also developed some memorable stars, including Mary Pickford, Wil- 
liam S. Hart, Elsie Ferguson, Wallace Reid, Thomas Meighan, Pola Negri, Emil 
Jannings, and Clara Bow. Left—Harold Lloyd before he became a comedian. 
Right—Lloyd again, with Bebe Daniels and Snub Pollard. 


——_ 


that charge, and I’ll invite you outside 
this meeting room.” 

Rising murmur of voices. Chairman 
of meeting bangs on table for order. 
Dissolve. 

Despite the dissension at the meeting, 
stockholders agreed on one point: They 
approved a contract with Adolph Zukor 
running from Aug. 1, 1936, to Dec. 31, 
1937, and renewable for three years. 
By its terms the board chairman re- 
ceives $3,000 weekly plus a percentage 
of profits. 
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STOCKS: Strikes, Doldrums and 
New Lows Hit the Exchanges 


CRASH! 

Frenzied hurrahs on London’s Stock 
Exchange floor suddenly died. The 
paper-hatted “batsman” had walloped 
the rubber ball so hard that it shattered 
an electric-light bulb. That ended last 
week’s impromptu “cricket match’— 
staged by brokers to while away a 
tradeless spell. 

The same day, New York Stock Ex- 
change men also had a slack time. But, 
characteristically, they didn’t go in for 
organized antics like London’s (students 
ascribe Wall Street individualism to 
polyglot ancestries—these don’t con- 
duce to mass humor). 

Instead, Manhattan brokers merely 
indulged more freely in customary prac- 
tical jokes, such as batting unsuspect- 
ing colleagues on the head with paper 
bludgeons,. or, proffering a drink in a 
paper .cup-within-a-cup—the under- 
neath one also contains water, which 
trickles-down the victim’s chest. 

In more serious moments,:-however, 
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brokers agreed last week that Wall 
Street doldrums were no joke. Satur- 
day’s sales—220,950 shares—were the 
lowest since October, 1934; they brought 
the year’s turnover to date to 224,000,- 
000—12 per cent under last year’s cor- 
responding total. 

At this rate, many members com- 
plained they wouldn’t make 1937 ex- 
penses. They added a further grow! 
public apathy had helped give markets 
a severe fit of the blues. 


LOWS: “Thin” markets make for 
sensitive prices.* Hence Wall Street 
has recently proved unusually vulner- 
able to predominating bearish factors: 
President Roosevelt’s warnings against 
speculation, the now semidormant gold 
scare (a deflationary nightmare brought 
on by rumors—denied by the White 
House—of an imminent cut in Uncle 
Sam’s gold-buying price), the Summer 
business let-up, and finally the epidemic 
of C.I.0.-sponsored steel strikes (see 
page 13). 

Pessimists not only wail over actual 
or possible curtailment of industria! ac- 
tivities—some even see in John L. Lewis 
and his C.1.0. offensive a threat to the 
whole recovery trend. 

Last week, many prices hit new 1937 
lows and, although the market closed 
with a rally, quotations showed sharp 
declines from the year’s peak—reached 
early in March: 


*Comparing 1936-37 and 1930-381 condi 
tions in its June Bulletin, issued last week 
the New York Stock Exchange showed (hat 
30 representative stocks averaged a vNe- 
point fall last Winter on sales only abou! 
one-third as heavy as those needed to cviise 
a similar drop six years ago; similarly, })\('- 
chases only half as large as those in 193-3! 
sufficed last Winter to push the stocks “Pp 
one point. 
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Change Change 1936 Yield 
from on div- on 
1937 year idend 1936 

$ div. 


Stock Price peak 
Allied 

‘Chemical 218% —40 -+20% 6.00 2.7 
American 

Can © .93 —28 —3914 6.00 64 
American ‘i 


Smelting 8314 —221, + 5% 4.05 4.7 
Amer. Tel. 


& Tel. 164% —22% — 2% 9.00 55 
Bethlehem : n 

Steel 81 —24%, +271, 150 18 
Chrysler 10014 —34%, — % 12.00 11.9 
du Pont 151 —29% + 2 6.10 4.0 
General * cs 

Electric 5214 —12% +13% 1.70 3.1 


General 


Motors 50 —20% -—15% 4.50 9.0 
N. Y. i a 

Central 385, —16% + 2 . a 
Republic : 

Steel 335, —13% +13%, — —_ 
Standard Oil 

N.J.) 651, —10% + 6%, 2.00 3.0 

Jnion 
. Pacific 127142 —21% — 2% 6.00 4.7 
U.S. Steel 951, —31% +31% — — 
Woolworth 45% —19%, — 8% 2.40 5.2 


VIEWS: Optimists who believe that 
workers and employers will soon patch 
up differences assert that present Wall 
Street levels fully discount existing un- 
certainties. They point to an array of 
bullish indicators: the Federal Re- 
serve’s industrial production thermom- 
eter, showing April output at a new 
high since 1929 (excepting last Decem- 
ber); record post-depression steel out- 
put in May (excepting March); April 
factory employment that bettered any 
monthly figures since 1929; May rail- 
road freights that exceeded 1936 tallies 
by 14 per cent; improved agricultural 
prices, promising increased farm in- 
come—and expenditure; and the com- 
parative absence of labor troubles out- 
side the Middle West. 

Last week, government economists 
sided with the optimists. Washington’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics de- 
clared that, despite “evidences pointing 
to a moderate decline in_ business 
activity before Winter, the general im- 
petus of recovery should carry industry 
through any temporary period of hesi- 
tation.” 

Railroads, the bureau believes, are 
excellent prospective customers of 
heavy industries for years to come. 


ODD LOTS: ‘Little Bullish 


As part of its duty of keeping a tab 
on Stock Exchange trends, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission assem- 
bles statistics on “odd lots” trading— 
small deals (involving less than 100 
Shares) put through by the “little fel- 
low” and believed to indicate market 
activities of the public. 

Last week, SEC officials released No. 
1 of a regular series of weekly reports 
on odd lots—first details of their kind 
ever published. Covering the week end- 
ed June 12, the figures showed that the 
small-timer accounted for more than 
18 per cent of total market turnover 
(since professional business among 
members and partners usually com- 
prises about 20 per cent, this left some 
60 per cent as investment institutions’ 
and the big fellows’ share); the little 
fellow’s average transaction amounted 
to 25 shares and his average contract to 
$1,120. 

Despite general bearishness (Dow, 
Jones & Co.’s 70-stock barometer 
dropped two points), the little fellow 
Showed up in his traditional role of a 


Fellow’ 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND.Y. 








a of people have kindly told 
us they liked our advertising. 
But what has made Briggs Pipe Mix- 
ture such a phenomenal success is 


“word-of-mouth” advertising —from 
one man to another. 


“Word-of-mouth” is right! Word 
of a mouth that’s now cool and com- 


fortable — even after a long day’s 
smoking! Word of a mouth that has 











KEPT FACTORY FRESH 
by inner lining of 
CELLOPHANE 
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...relax with Briggs ! 





said goodby to bite and burn! No 
wonder they sing the praises of Briggs! 


If you’re a pipe-smoker, and haven't 
tried this rich, mellow blend of choice 
tobaccos —all aged-in-wood for four 
full years—you're either paying too 
much or not getting enough. For no 
other pipe tobacco provides the lux- 
ury flavor and fragrance of Briggs, at 
anything like its price. 
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bull. Against 28,870 orders to sell 582,- 
355 shares valued at $26,299,000, inves- 


‘tors placed 26,753 orders to buy 677,- 


694 shares worth $30,260,000. 
On balance, odd-lot operators bought 
95,339 shares and parted with $3,961,000. 
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FRAUDS: U.S. Declares War on 
Cut-Rate Insurance Racket 


Looking around for ways to save 
money during the depression, thousands 
of Americans canceled their life-insur- 
ance policies and became “members” of 
mutual-benefit societies. Supported by 
dues instead of premiums, these societies 
offer their members the protection of 
life insurance often for less than half 
the standard rates of the big insurance 
firms. : 

Although the old-established frater- 
nal organizations, like Woodmen of the 
World and Knights. of Columbus, have 
been run honestly-for years, the op- 
portunity for graft has always been 
present. Licensed as-clubs, benefit so- 
cieties are not subject to State insur- 
ance laws, which require a rigid, public 
examination of their financial records. 

In recent years more than 100 small 
benefit companies have been organized 
to take full--advantage of this legal 
loophole. Offering insurance for as lit- 
tle as $1 per month, they have defrauded 
the unwary who did not take the trou- 
ble to read the stipulations, conditions, 
and exceptions printed on their “poli- 
cies.” 

Members are solicited by mail or 
through newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements under pretentious titles; 
examples: Great Northern Protective 
Corp., United Benevolent Societies, Na- 
tional Security Association. Sometimes 
agents are found who are either bold or 
ignorant enough to risk jail for selling 
their insurance without a license. 

Last week, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley announced that his postal in- 
spectors had begun a national campaign 
to put bogus benefit “protective” or- 
ganizations out of business. For ten 
years the Post Office Department has 
prosecuted two or three of these fraudu- 
lent firms a year, but complaints be- 
came so frequent that the department 
decided to concentrate on this insurance 
racket. 

Since membership in these fraudulent 
societies requires no medical exami- 
nation, most of the victims are between 
60 and 80 years old and usually ineligi- 
ble—because of disease or infirmity— 
for regular life insurance. Told that 
for $1 per month his beneficiaries will 
receive “up to $3,000” at his death, the 
prospective member eagerly signs the 
agreement; when he dies, his beneficia- 
ries are informed that they must prove 
he was in good health at the time of 
signing. 

Few ever collect more than $10 or 
$15 on the loosely worded policies. Of 
the 150,000 members of the National 
Aid Society, prosecuted out of existence 
in 1935, only one beneficiary received 
as much as $1,000. 


Efforts to put a stop to the false-bene-~ 


fit-society racket by law have so far 
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Archie Andrews, promoter: one suit for grievance, the other for protection 


proved fruitless. Three bills now before 
Congress propose to make fraternal 
and membership associations subject to 
licensing by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission or by the States in 
which they operate. But the big, tax- 
exempt fraternal organizations, with 
more than 7,000,000 voters behind them, 
have steadily and successfully opposed 
any laws which would place benefit so- 
cieties under government control or 
surveillance. 
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SHAVERS: Electric Clippers Give 
Legal Shocks to Industry 


In 1895, the year the late King C. 
Gillette invented the world’s first safety 
razor, young Jacob Schick* acquired 
temporary fame by riding a bicycle 
across the country. In 1915, while in 
Alaska as a Colonel in the United States 
Army, Schick acquired his-idea for 
shaving—an electrically operated razor 
working on the principle of barbers’ 
clippers. 

Schick tried to interest the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. Ignored, the Colonel 
continued his army service, retiring 
after the war to serve as an engineer 
for an English stocking manufacturer. 
Shortly after he returned to this coun- 
try in 1921 he formed the Magazine 
Repeating Razor Co. to market the 
Schick Repeating Razor. But his in- 
vention, which shoots new blades from 
the handle into the cutting head, did 
not fulfill the Colonel’s plans for an 
electric shaver, and he left the firm in 
1927, 

Four years later he brought out his 
Schick. Dry Shaver. Driven by a small 


*Last week Schick achieved notoriety. 
See Taxes, page 32. 
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motor inside its Bakelite case, the shav- 
er’s cutting mechanism consisted of two 
superimposed metal strips with slits to 
admit the beard hairs; when oscillated 
back and forth by the motor, the inner 
strip snipped off the hairs after the 
fashion of a cigar cutter. 

Schick had the mechanical-shaver 
field to himself until 1935, when the 
Dictograph Products Co.—makers of 
the Dictograph (interoffice communica- 
tion system), the Lektrolite cigarette 
lighter, and the Acousticon hearing de- 
vice—introduced the Packard Lektro- 
Shaver. The Schick firm sued Dicto- 
graph Products Co. for patent infringe- 
ment and won last Fall. But Dicto- 
graph appealed, and in April a higher 
court reversed the decision. 

Meanwhile other electric shavers ar- 
rived to compete with the $15 Schick 
and Packard models. Clipshave, Ray, 
and Miracle sell for $10; Motoshave, for 
$12.50; and Nichols, for $17.50. This 
Spring, General Shaver Corp., subsidiary 
of Remington-Rand, typewriter and 
office-supply manufacturers, began sell- 
ing its $16 Remington Close-Shaver, 
and in New York early this month 
Macy’s, America’s largest department 
store, brought out the Saybrooke, priced 
at $11.74. 

Last week, new legal squabbles rid- 
dled the electric-razor industry. Dicto- 
graph sued General Shaver Corp. 
charging that the Close-Shaver in- 
fringed on its patented, round-barreled 
type of clipper. Dictograph also sued 
Schick last week, claiming that Schick 
caused it $10,000,000 in damages by in- 
fluencing dealers and_ prospective 
customers against the Packard Lektro- 
Shaver after Dictograph lost the first 
court decision last Fall. 

Hard feeling between Schick and Dic- 
tograph started in 1934, when Colonel 
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Schick refused to grant Dictograph’s 
chairman, Archie M. Andrews, Mid- 
west distributing rights to Schick 
Shaver. Andrews had claimed the rights 
after selling Schick’s product for him 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. 


TECHNIQUE: Despite possible law 
suits, even the razor makers plan to 
snare a Slice of the electric-shaver 
market, which last year rang up $20,- 
900,000 in sales. Both the Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Co. and the American Safety 
Razor Co. (Gem razors and blades) 
have been working on their own power- 
driven beard clippers. 

Although electricity now shaves only 
about 4 out of every 100 American 
male faces, tighter competition will 
probably squeeze down prices. Yet 
manufacturers must still overcome a 
second big sales obstacle—the technique 
required for shaving without lather and 
water. For efficient use of the buzzing, 
high-speed clippers, the face must be 
thoroughly dry and the razor held at 
the correct angle to the skin while be- 
ing rubbed back and forth over the 
same area, with and against the grain 
of the beard. Customers can expect to 
reduce their shaving time from twenty 
to five minutes, or less—after about 
two weeks of practice. 
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RESTAURANTS: Childs Gives 
Guests Stools and 5c Coffee 


Until two years ago, Childs restaurant 
chain boasted the slogan coined by its 
founder-dictator, William Childs—“The 
Nation’s Host From Coast to Coast.” 
Then the young-blooded, efficiency-bent 
management that took over after 1929 
—when a proxy fight swept Board 
Chairman Childs from office—put up 
shutters on six unprofitable Los Angeles 
stores. With no Pacific outlets, Childs 
abbreviated itsmonikerto “The Nation’s 
Host.” 

Last week, George D. Strohmeyer, 
youthful redheaded president since 1933, 
announced another variation of the 
theme. Under the title, The Host, Inc., 
the company will start this Fall a new 
chain of quick-service, counter-type, 
low-priced stores that may eventually 
again make Childs a continentwide or- 
ganization. 


KNOT: A stomach-ache catapulted 
William Childs out of the business he 
and his brother Samuel had started in 
1889 with a modest wheatcakes and cof- 
fee shop in Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Eleven years ago—soon after Samuel’s 
death—William conquered gastronomi- 
cal trouble by means of a vegetable diet. 
Inspired by this deliverance, he ban- 
ished meat from menus from every one 
of the 120 white-tiled, ocean-to-ocean 
Childs depots. Business promptly 
slumped; in 1928—restaurants’ banner 
year—sales dropped $2,500,000. 

Infuriated stockholders outproxied 
William Childs in March, 1929; a rebel 
board bought out the food-faddist for 
$2,000,000 and began to woo back cus- 
tomers with tasty steaks and chops. 

Then the new du Pont-trained presi- 
dent, William P. Allen, tackled depres- 
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sion perils. And to carry out the chief 
retrenchment—slicing of boom-high 
rents that threatened Childs with bank- 
ruptcy—he chose his assistant treasurer, 
the quiet-voiced Strohmeyer. 

By 1933, when he relieved the ailing 
Allen as president, Strohmeyer had cut 
the rent knot—many landlords tempo- 
rarily waived payments, afterwards 
granting reductions. Then Strohmeyer 
boosted business by capitalizing on re- 
peal—for the first time the company be- 
gan selling liquor. Abandonment of 
white tiles in favor of the modernistic, 
nonstandardized decoration, and the 
closing of 30-odd unproductive units, have 


since helped put Childs back on its feet. 

Today, the home chain comprises 85 
units in twelve Midwestern and Eastern 
States, with the westernmost Childs in 
Milwaukee, the easternmost in Boston; 
in addition the company operates res- 
taurants‘in Montreal, Toronto, and Win- 
nipeg. Profits in 1936 jumped to $291,138 
—up 150 per cent. 


U: But rising profits from the ex- 
isting stores didn’t satisfy Strohmeyer. 
Months ago, the 39-year-old executive 
and his youngish* staff went to work on 


*Average age of eight Childs executives, 40. 
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“BE PREPARED” 
say Scouts and 
insurance men 


Next week Boy Scouts from all 
over the world will meet in 
their Jamboree at Washington. 
That meeting, and me the 
whole Boy Scout idea, will give 
new emphasis to their motto, 
“Be Prepared.” 

To us in the insurance busi- 
ness this habit of being ready 
is particularly interesting. In- 
surance itself is a means of 
being prepared. 
ys) There you have the reason 

4 for existence of the Hartford 
| Fire Insurance and the Hartford 

} Accident and Indemnity Com- 
\i panies. The two Hartfords offer 
14 
| 4 





sure preparation, certain pro- 
tection, against practically every 
) 4 form of financial loss. 
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Jinx Falkenberg, appearing in 
VOGUES of 1938, 
Walter Wanger production 


If you wear a brain a formal 
.. you need Floating Bra 
on the beach! 


On xy Froatine Bra suits do 
justice to smart young figures! 
The amazing inner bra raises 
your bust in a beautiful high, 
modern line ..slims your waist, 
narrows your hips! Floating Bra 
is patented, designed so you can’t 
sag, can’t slump! Exclusively in 
Gantner swim suits! 

Top . . Princess line maillot, honeycomb wool . . $5.00 


With skirt, $5.95. Right. . flattering wool with satin 
lastex lapels! $7.95. Other Floating Bra suits $3.95 up 


At smart shops everywhere! Or write us, giving 
bust measure, weight, and choice of color. (Style 
book upon request. Canadians, write us.) 


GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept. NW 
San Francisco Mdse. Mart, Chicago 1410 Bdwy.,N.Y. 
Makers of America’s Smartest Swim Suits 
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a problem: how to expand the business, 
speed up turnover, and yet not im- 
pose too heavy a drain on finances. 

Last week’s announcement is the an- 
swer. Instead of elaborate Childs res- 
taurants costing about $135,000 to in- 
stall, the Childs-owned The Host, Inc., 
will operate small, low-rental units ac- 
commodating from 100 to 125 patrons 
and involving an initial outlay of only 
$35,000. The first is scheduled to open 
at 32 East 23rd Street, New York, in 
September. 

Seated on stools around a series of 
U-shaped counters, The Host’s guests 
will give orders to smartly uniformed 
girls—one in each U—who will relay 
them to kitchens invisible except for 
small outlets through which food will 
be passed. For patrons with plenty of 
time, each Host will provide a few 
tables and booths. 

Prices will average 20 per cent less 
than Childs. Typical cuts: wheatcakes, 
20 cents (Childs, 25 cents); coffee—a 
nickel instead of a dime. 


> 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


@ Paul T. Cherington, former Harvard 
professor of marketing, told delegates 
at the annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association that “businessmen 
simply do not read books.” Cherington’s 
reason: “It costs any $20,000 executive 
$60 to read an ordinary-sized book. 
That is the time cost alone.” 


@e The Association of American Rail- 
roads announced that new freight cars 
on order on June 1 for Class I railroads 
numbered 45,176—largest total for any 
corresponding date since 1924. Steam 
locomotives on order numbered 329— 
highest June figure for seven years; 
two years ago, manufacturers had or- 
ders for only ten locomotives. 


@ Revealing heavy losses in the “pro- 
duce division,’ Arthur W. Milburn, 
president of the Borden Company, an- 
nounced that the $124,000,000 milk- 
distributing concern had withdrawn 
from the butter, eggs, and poultry bus- 
iness. Produce handling depots at 
Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Springfield, Mo., had been sold. 


@ The National Association of Sheet 
Music Dealers at its convention report- 
ed sales for the last twelve months rose 
20 per cent over the previous year to 
$35,000,000. The improvement, accord- 
ing to Secretary Thomas J. Donlan, 
came as a result of the 100 per cent 
rise in piano sales in 1936. 


® In his monthly bulletin on business 
conditions, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, econ- 
omist of the Cleveland Trust Co., char- 
acterized the second quarter of 1937 as 
a period of “pessimistic prosperity.” An 
average of ten indexes shows business 
18 per cent above last year. 


® David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, reported that a year’s 
experimental tests had proved the prac- 
ticability of RCA’s television system. At 
present nearly 50 sets, in executives’ and 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
David Sarnoff reported on televison 


engineers’ homes, receive daily broad- 
casts from the tower of New York’s 
Empire State Building. 


® Employes of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Co. of Chicago went on strike April 7. 
Since then the union has sought to force 
the management to deal collectively 
with its members. Last week some 30 
workers, armed with proxies, attended 
the firm’s annual meeting and brought 
their cause directly to the stockholders. 
They were voted down. 


® For the first time in history, the na- 
tional debt passed the $36,000,000,000 
mark. June 15 it stood at $36,633,907,- 
803. 


® To finance development of empire and 
transatlantic services (see Aviation) 
shareholders of Britain’s Imperial Air- 
ways system approved a resolution to 
increase the company’s authorized capi- 
tal by 400 per cent to $25,000,000 
(£5,000,000). Sir George Beharrell, di- 
rector, revealed plans to build 40 new 
flying boats at a cost of $9,000,000. 





WIDE WORLD 
Col. Ayres sees ‘pessimistic prosperity’ 
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‘BRAIN TRUST’ ATTACKS: Look for a 
series of blasts against Tom Corcoran 
and Ben Cohen, who’ve been serving 

as top-rank Roosevelt advisers—with 

a minimum of publicity. Congres- 

sional resentment against them is 

strong. Some members are jealous 

of their standing at the White 

House; others: simply consider them 

too “radical’; still others accuse 

them of trying to high-pressure Con- 

gressmen. At least one Senator is 

now primed to attaék’fhem on the 

os Senate floor; one of the biggest na- 

tional weeklies will soon be out with 

a long article about them; and a 

d- flood of other publicity is in the 
.S offing. 


McNUTT UNDERMINED: If ex-Gov. Paul 
1g McNutt of Indiana still holds to his 
‘. belief that he may become President 
ce in 1940, he’s a super-optimist. While 


ly he’s been off in the Philippines 
30 squabbling over toasts due him as 
ad High Commissioner, his machine 
ht back home in Indiana has had the 
'S. props knocked from under it. Gov- 


ernor Townsend has just fired a flock 

of McNutt favorites from State jobs, 
a- while the WPA has dismissed many 
00 of the McNutt men who were officers 
fa of the Indiana division. 


LEWIS DISCIPLINE: Look for positive 
u action by John L. Lewis to combat 
insubordination and irresponsibility 
es in C.I.O. ranks. In the presence of 


to a friendly group, he recently vented 
/i- his wrath over the unruliness of lo- 
00 cals of the United Auto Workers, de- 
i- nouncing particularly the pulling of 
Ww power switches in the Saginaw Val- 


ley in Michigan. There’are increas- 
ing signs that Lewis intends to oust 
Homer Martin from. the union’s 
presidency unless he rigidly enforces 
last week’s U.A.W. decision to disci- 
pline all unruly subordinates. 


PUBLISHERS’ REVOLT: A sizable number 
of newspaper owners are striving to 
soft-pedal the publicity which is the 
very purpose of the Congressional 
investigation of tax avoidance. For 
example, the publisher, of one of the 
biggest Midwestern dailies’ has issued 
flat orders that no article on the sub- 
ject shall appear on his front page 
or be mvre than a column long. The 
story behind all this is that several 
wealthy newspaper owners—includ- 
ing one of the few important pro- 
Roosevelt publishers—have been on 
tenterhooks as a result of their own 
use of the various tax-avoidance 
devices. 





ANNEXING TAFT;,There’s hidden politi- 
cal significance in the appointment 
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Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


last week of Charles P. Taft, as 
chairman of the Federal Steel Medi- 
ation Board. Because they consider 
him an able, personable, and semi- 
liberal Presidential prospect, New 
Dealers have long been anxious to 
win him away from the Republican 
fold. He has turned down at least 
two other suggested appointments to 
major Federal jobs. Now, since he 
met only indifferent success: in his 
efforts to liberalize the G.O.P. as a 
campaign aide to Governor Landon, 
administration men hope his present 
job will prove the first step in an- 
nexing him to the New Deal—just as 
ex-Governor Winant of New Hamp- 
shire was annexed via the Social 
Security Board. 


RISING LEADER: Keep an eye on Flori- 


da’s 36-year-old freshman Senator, 
Claude Pepper. Intimates have 
ranked him with Hugo Black as one 
of the two unquestionably Left-wing 
Senators from the South. Now, as a 
result of the restrained eloquence of 
his maiden speech last week, Sen- 
ators are comparing him with Borah 
as an oratorical artist, looking for 
his rapid rise to a position of liberal 
leadership. 


MAYOR KELLY OUT: Chances are at 


least even that Edward J. Kelly, 
Chicago Mayor and Cook County 
Democratic boss, will resign soon 
after the present city traction mud- 
dle is settled. He’s simply tired of 
being Mayor. 


FARM-BILL REVIVAL: Although it’s afraid 


to take responsibility for the meas- 
ure’s compulsory features, the ad- 
ministration has been disturbed by 
Congressional leaders’ action in 
shelving the omnibus farm-relief bill. 
Egged on by the White House, Sec- 
retary Wallace has been making 
new—if quiet—efforts to revive it. 
Chances of passage are still slim. 


FORGOTTEN INDEPENDENCE: The press 


neglected to report it, but the Tyd- 
ings Bill for a plebiscite on Puerto 
Rican independence—introduced with 
much fanfare iast year and loudly 
discussed early this session—is now 
dead and buried. Explanation: ad- 
ministration Senators were willing 
to introduce and discuss the bill as a 
sop to Puerto Rican nationalists, but 
they’re firmly convinced that the 
islanders haven’t yet progressed far 
enough to make passage of the bill 
safe. 


LABOR'S ‘PROPERTY RIGHTS’: F.D.R. 


hopes definitely to establish the 
legal principle that workers have a 


(NO PART OF THIS OR THE NEXT PAGE MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT WRITTEN PERMISSION) 
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“property right” in their jobs. Note 
that the SEC has urged Congress to 
give labor the privilege of partici- 
pating in corporation-reorganizing 
proceedings in Federal courts; both 
the A.F. of L. and the C.IL.O. strong- 
ly back the move. Many Congres- 
sional lawyers maintain this would 
be equivalent to a declaration of 
workers’ property rights. 


TRIVIA: Stanley High, whom F.D.R. 


dropped as an adviser last Winter, is 
working closely with several Left- 
wing Congressmen in support of leg- 
islation he wants passed .. . Tucked 
away in a relative’s desk drawer are 
scores of letters written by the late 
Speaker Joseph Byrns, fairly scream- 
ing against New Deal legislation 
which party loyalty forced him to 
pilot through the House .. . Louis 
Bean, statistical economist in the 
Department of Agriculture, has 
evolved a new long-range system of 
rain forecasting which so far has 
proved amazingly accurate. 


THEORETICAL NEUTRALITY: There’s no 


ground for the belief that the new 
four-power accord on Spanish neu- 
trality is certain to avoid another 
Almeria outrage. The agreement 
actually leaves Germany and Italy 
free to retaliate against any loyalist 
“act of aggression” after nominal con- 
sultation with France and Britain. 


REXISTS QUIT: Look for the early com- 


plete collapse of the Rexist (Fascist) 
party in Belgium. Since Premier 
Paul van Zeeland defeated the Rex- 
ist leader, Leon Degrelle, in the 
strategic election in April, Degrelle’s 
followers in Parliament have been 
quietly deserting him. Latest to 
quit: the editor of Degrelle’s own 
paper, Pays Reel. 


NAZI GOVERNESSES: German officials, 


overlooking no possible means of 
Nazi propaganda, are encouraging 
German girls to become governesses 
in Greece and incidentally to foster 
pro-Nazi feelings, already fairly 
strong under the Greek dictatorship. 
The girls get the jobs by asking 
lower wages than their English, 
French, or German-refugee competi- 
tors. The difference is made up in- 
directly by government allowances 
to their families in Germany. 


SOVIET PARALYSIS: Note that the se- 


ries of political executions in the 
U.S.S.R. has increased the mess in 
Russian industry. Soviet factory 
managers, in dread of facing sabo- 
tage charges in case anything goes 
wrong, are refusing to take responsi- 
bility for even minor decisions. Re- 
sult: progress in practically all 
branches of industry is being de- 
layed while thousands of petty 
questions pile up in Moscow await- 
ing consideration and decision by 
high officials. 


LONDON-BERLIN TIE-UP: Britain’s new 


foreign policy of trying to win Ger- 
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30¢ and 60c Packages 
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There is nothing quite like a glass of Alka-Seltzer for 
quick relief from common everyday ailments. An Alka- 
Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water makes a sparkling, 
pleasant-tasting solution. You drink it and it gives 
prompt relief from the pain and discomfort and also cor- 
rects the excess acid condition which is often present. 
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many away from the Berlin-Rome 
alliance should receive big help from 
an unexpected source. Germany and 
Italy have begun quarreling—and 
may quarrel much more—over the 
rights to major mineral deposits 
held by the Spanish rebels. Germany 
has long claimed nearly all mineral 
rights in the Huelva and Melilla re- 
gions. But now Italy has stepped in, 
determined to recoup some of the 
money she poured into the Spanish 
war, and has persuaded Ramon 
Franco, brother of the rebel Gen- 
eral, to champion her claims against 
Germany’s. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Berliners are grous- 


ing over reports that Ambassador 
von Ribbentrop has spent 70,000 
marks for entertainment and similar 
expenses during his short London 
stay ... On the site of a former 
London home for blind soldiers, 
Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow (Bar- 
bara Hutton) is building a new home, 
to include a 12-acre playground for 
her 1-year-old son... In case you’re 
interested: William Hecheter, one- 
time U. S. immigrant from Germany 
who later became the world’s richest 
flea trainer, with a virtual monopoly 
of the business, has just died in 
Bavaria ... If the Turkish Govern- 
ment carries out its threat, it will 
have to fine 2,000,000 citizens for 
failing to adopt and register family 
surnames in accordance with a law 
passed in 1934 ... Polish students 
are staging sit-down and hunger 
strikes to force officials to set aside 
“ghetto benches” for Jewish pupils. 


TREND OF TRADE? General business 


trend is likely to continue slightly— 
but temporarily—downward for the 
next few weeks. Here’s how a cross- 
section of able bank economists fore- 
cast Summer trends in. miscellaneous 
lines (with allowances for seasonal 
variations): Recession expected: gen- 
eral business, auto sales, residential 
building, public works. Unsettled: in- 
dustrial building, stock prices, bond 
prices, industrial profits. H«xpected 
to remain steady: food prices, rail- 
road loadings, coal prices. Rises ex- 
pected: electricity output, utility- 
plant expansion, general retail trade, 
air-line traffic, rents (except for a 
few overbuilt cities), lumber output, 
fuel-oil sales and prices. 


"REVOLUTIONARY PRODUCTS: Impor- 


tant Wall Street underwriting houses 
are preparing to handle large issues 
of new common stock—practically 
the first big new issues in two years 
—as soon as the market looks favor- 
able, presumably in the Fall. The 
flotations will be used to finance 
manufacture of new products, some 
of them described as “revolutionary 
developments,” ranking in impor- 
tance with the electric refrigerator, 
synthetic rubber, etc. 


GENERAL MOTORS HOTELS: Reliable 


report is that General Motors inter- 
ests are financing a project for a 
chain of small tourist hotels—one 
every 150 miles on the main Chicago- 
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to-Los Angeles highway. Each unit 
will be air-conditioned and will cost 
approximately $25,000. 


HEARST SHUT-DOWN: The next few 


days will see the end of The New 
York American, into which William 
Randolph Hearst has poured some 
$30,000,000, making it the most ex- 
pensive single venture in newspaper 
history. For years Hearst execu- 
tives pleaded with the publisher to 
do away with his pet white elephant; 
its end now is apparently part of 
the general Hearst retrenchment. 


COUGHLIN STORES: Detroit’s experienc- 


ing another amusing Coughlin rum- 
pus, only parts of which have been 
publicized. Wanting to assure his 
expensive Shrine of the Little Flower 
a permanent means of _ support, 
Father Coughlin invested huge sums 
in a big building project across the 
street from his church. 

. Construction of the buildings, 
which were to house everything from 
an A.&P. to a beauty shop, was well 
under way and the tenants were al! 
picked when The Detroit Times 
aired the thing in a big front-page 
story—even stating that it would in- 
clude a cocktail bar. Outraged at 
the publicity, Coughlin’s church 
superiors accused him of commer- 
cialism and had him call off the 
enterprise. His intimates say he’ll 
resume building after the hullabaloo 
dies down—a few months hence 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: Movie admis- 


sion charges will go up as a 
sult of an expected 10% rise in {film 
rental prices ... The C.L.O. is con- 
sidering a big and widespread series 
of radio broadcasts ... Vivian Stan- 
ley, Georgia prison commissioner, is 
suing producers, distributors, and 
exhibitors of “A Fugitive Fron 
Georgia Chain Gang” for $100,000 
for alleged libel. 


PRESS COMPLAINTS: Washington cor- 


respondents continually complain 
about distortion of news by reaction- 
ary papers. But they’ve hit a new 
high in indignation as a result of 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s graphic 
account of the suppressed Paramount 
newsreel showing the Memorial Day 
labor battle near Republic Steel’s 
South Chicago plant (see page 13). 
The film contrasts directly with the 
strongly pro-police accounts of the 
fracas which were carried in The 
Chicago Tribune and some press- 
service dispatches. 


MISSING PERSONS: Cole Blease, oldtime 


rabble-rousing Senator from South 
Carolina, is still practicing law in 
Columbia, S.C.; says he expects Old 
Guard Democrats to make him 
Governor in 1938 . . . Bebe Daniels 
and her husband, Ben Lyon, silent- 
screen stars, will leave retirement 
this Fall to make a personal-appea'- 
ance tour of South Africa... Walter 
Johnson of baseball fame is now 
sales promotion manager for the Dr. 
Pepper (soft drink) Bottling Co. in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dont be a 
4s Shaver 


Men, there are two halves to every shave. The 
first is to get rid of your whiskers. The second 
is to take care of your skin. So don’t be a 14 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1. To make your face FEEL fine, use one of 
the Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin Bracer 
or the cream Skin Balm. They give you a 
zippy, tingling, cooling sensation that wakes 
you up...and sets you up for the day. They 
banish razor-rawness. And you'll be delighted 
with their odor. 

2. To make your face LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for Men. It kills face shine—and 
makes your skin look smoother, younger. 
Moreover, it doesn’t show. It’s the most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also... it’s swell after 
the shower.) 


Disputed Poll: My attention was caught 
py this sentence in your answer to a | 
Minneapolis man in the June 5 issue, page | 
43: “Of all the State-by-State polls con- 
ducted before the last Presidential election, 
only the Gallup poll correctly forecast the 
Roosevelt landslide.” 

To my mind a very close estimate of the 
popular vote was carried by the Hearst 
papers in the Crossley poll. From the fig- 
ures themselves and not from the accom- 
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yanying deftly turned stories, one was 
forced to expect an inevitable Roosevelt 
ctory ... 






Mrs. J. V. STEVENSON 





Streator, Ill. 






















EDITOR’S NOTE: It is true that the Crossley 
ll was the only State-by-State poll out- | 
le of Dr. Gallup’s to predict a Roosevelt 
ctory. But only the Gallup poll forecast a 
osevelt landslide. In his last poll, Gallup 
ve Landon only 12 sure electoral votes. 
ssley’s last poll gave Landon 69. Lan- | 
n got 8. | 
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Much Appreciated: So what if Pro- 
ssor Moley jumps all over the F.D.R. ad- 
nistration one week and pats it on the 

back in the next issue? As an American he 

has a right to express his own opinion on 
ny subject. As a news commentator it is 

s duty to condemn the bad and praise the 


od in any program, no matter how he ESPECIALLY IN HOT WEATHER 


feels toward the program as a whole. Nine 


mes out of ten I just don’t agree with 
him, but this doesn’t lower my respect for e e 8,828.8. 
lim one whit. I read the whole page Yws ma MENNEN 
hrough and usually am irritated once in a ty L TALC UM 
very line, but I can take it. How’s that? 7, 

DAVID P. RUDOLPH “Up WI MENNEN FOR MEN 


Chicago, Ill. SKIN Nevtrel Tint 


BRACER Wea? Show 

ial ef & N N fe N be. veer face 

. 

Squaring Things: I am unable to un- a 


rstand your position in the matter of 
ourt reform as advocated by the President, 
severely criticized in your editorial in 
uur May 29 issue. 
You and others fighting the President 
ve so much to say about the liberty of | 
e people and try to create the impression 
that without the Constitution everybody 
uld become slaves. How do you square 
it attitude with the Canadian system 
which has practically no Constitution? ... 
W. L. WALTON 
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DOUBLE MINT gun 
























Grafton, N.D. 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Canada does have a Con- 
tution, dividing powers between Provin- 
‘(| and Dominion Legislatures. As in the 
United States, the final interpretation of the 
powers of Canadian Legislatures falls to 
the courts. 
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Dewey Future: In For Your Informa- 
n, June 12, you said James Dewey 
uld soon resign as a Federal strike con- 
Ciliator, probably to take a position on 
Pennsylvania’s labor board. I say he won't 
t the Pennsylvania job. Wanna bet? 
G. L. SANDRIES 









Cleveland, Ohio 










EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Sandries is apparently 
to the minute on his facts. Since the 
em he refers to was written, Mr. Dewey 

has quarreled with Governor Earle of Penn- 

lvania and is looking for another new job. 
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; Sorry: On page 41 of NEWS-WEEK for 
June 12, you have a statement which is not 
correct. The W.C.T.U. Convention was not 
ld in the Washington Hotel but in the 
D.A.R. Constitution Hall, about the largest 
auditorium in Washington, which was filled 
to capacity at many sessions... 
Mrs. JAMES B. SCOTT 










Philadelphia, Pa. 






EDITOR’S NOTE: NEWS-WEEK was partly in 
error, The W.C.T.U.’s plenary sessions were 
held at Constitution Hall, but several of 
the banquets and luncheons were held at 
the Washington, where a large number of 
delegates stayed. 
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TODAY IN 


AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Government and Labor 


HEN governors, mayors and Pres- 
idential boards have to bargain 
collectively to maintain order, it ought 
to be clear to everybody that the vision 
of tranquillity through union agree- 
ments which was held by high govern- 
ment officials and by a number of oth- 
ers, including several liberal newspaper 
editors, was naively incomplete. Opti- 
mists foresaw a world of peaceful self- 
adjustment in industry. Feet under the 
table, all the facts on the table, parties 
of equal strength would reach a deci- 
sion based upon the rightful shares of 
each in the products of industry. 
Unfortunately, this is not the way 
things have turned out. Collective bar- 
gaining in practice, as opposed to col- 
lective bargaining in theory, involves 
strikes, attempted lockouts of one 
union by another union and, sometimes, 
even violence. We have discovered that 
the value of employes’ services can of- 
ten be found out definitely only when 
they are withheld, and the emotional 
effects of their withholding ramify into 
problems for which local and national 
governments are unprepared. Nobody 
seems to have foreseen that the ques- 
tion of whether or not an agreement 
should be verbal or written would cause 


- the stoppages of which we have been 


hearing. If such details of industrial 
relations can cause this confusion, if 
confusion can keep up until all possible 
details involving all possible circum- 
stances are settled, then we must begin 
to rebuild our ideas of how industrial 
peace can be maintained. 
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ANY people believe that John 

Lewis is likely to organize every- 
body in sight before he is through. The 
policy of the national Administration 
being what it is, they say, it is futile 
to resist the forces he leads. But even 
if this theoretical view is correct, and 
there is much to support it, the great 
wave of the C.I.O. may sweep into un- 
anticipated shoals and rocks. 

There is much in the rapid growth 
of the C.I.O. to suggest other popular 
movements of the past. A leader, be 
he Peter the Hermit, Bryan, Dr. Town- 
send, or John L. Lewis, must quicken 
the spirits and appetites of his follow- 
ers by radiant promises. His initial 
calculations of a safe and moderate de- 
velopment of support may go awry be- 
cause the ground on which his words 
have fallen is more fertile than he sus- 
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pected. The movement that he leads 
may outgrow his capacity to control 
it. Competent subordinate leaders are 
not available. He cannot multiply 
loaves and fishes fast enough. Internal 
dissension breaks out, and the crusad- 
ing spirit dies in the ranks. 

Labor unions will doubtless overesti- 
mate the possibilities of quickly enforc- 
ing a uniformity of wages, as may the 
Administration itself in enforcing a 
wages and hours law. The result will 
be more strikes. Even after the ap- 
pearance of peace has been attained on 
many points, it will frequently be 
wrecked by the jealousy of one union 
toward another, or by competition be- 
tween the products of entire industries. 
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TTEMPTS to standardize wages 
either through great unions or 
through Federal legislation will have a 
tendency to drive industry toward fur- 
ther centralization. This is illustrated 
by what might conceivably happen in 
the textile industry if, in the face 
of unwise standardization, companies 
which have moved in the past few 
years to places where labor is cheaper 
pull up their roots and return to their 
old home. Rapidly diminishing employ- 
ment will result in certain parts of the 
country. Demands will arise for 
greater differentials or the complete 
abandonment of standard wages. The 
repercussions will be not only indus- 
trial but political. 

In any such sweep as ambitious labor 
leaders now envision, it should be clear 
that the government’s part would be- 
come increasingly important. The 
events of last week explain why. 
Though Washington did nothing for a 
long time about the May-June series of 
strikes, it was finally forced to inter- 
vene when it became clear that labor 
organizations had taken on more than 
they could reasonably handle. In such 
situations, governments everywhere, 
even governments friendly to labor, are 
compelled to act. They act, because 
they know that if they failed to, they 
would be displaced. 

If the present number of labor dis- 
putes in this country runs on through 
summer and autumn, we can look for 
public opinion to compel even more 
vigorous and formalized government 
intervention in labor affairs than last 
week’s. But whether or not Mr. Lewis 
arouses public opinion to such a pitch, 
he must ultimately be forced to trim 
his sails. 

Obviously, the public will not stand 
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idly by and permit him to enlarge his 
organization unless he can guarantee 
more complete control over his follow- 
ers than the recent unpleasantnesses in 
Ohio, Michigan and elsewhere would 
indicate. Mr, Lewis’ excuses that his 
organization is young and growing at 
an unparalleled rate will not stem the 
tide of adverse opinion in the face of 
repeated violations of law, order and 
good faith. Governor Murphy and 
Governor Lehman have both proposed 
bills for more or less compulsory arbi- 
tration as a last resort. 
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HE same thing will happen nation- 

ally. Washington loves to utter sen- 
timents favorable to labor and to leave 
the grief of ending industrial quarrels 
to the states. But even Washington 
can be pushed into making decisions 
and enforcing them on labor leaders if 
the public is outrageously damaged by 
the spread of little labor wars. It hap- 
pens everywhere else and it has always 
happened here. 

So far, our strike waves have always 
cured themselves. The present batch 
of strikes is confined largely to indus- 
tries which have not been unionized: 
those plants which have long been or- 
ganized are not experiencing any 
breakdown in labor relations. Peace 
will be restored as it always has been, 
and the democratic process will have 
an opportunity to function toward 
building up an effective machinery for 
adjusting disputes. It is not improb- 
able that these current distresses will 
bear fruit in a revision of the Wagner 
Act to make the Labor Board genu- 
inely useful. Congress may even give 
the Board the power to see that labor 
contracts are carried out. 

It took a national strike in England 
to create sentiment for a National La- 
bor Disputes Act, defining not only the 
rights, but the duties, obligations and 
responsibilities of labor. If, as now 
seems possible, the objectives of the 
C.I.O. cannot be attained except 
through the pressure of sympathetic 
strikes, such a sentiment can develo} 
here and force Congress into action 

The recent policies of the nationa 
government, together with the decision 
of the Supreme Court, have put large 
industry generally into the legal fie! 
of interstate commerce. Therefore, we 
may expect the same development in 
all industry that we have had in con- 
nection with railroads. There, a clear 
recognition of the public interest in «ll 
aspects of industrial relations has been 
written into the law, and labor, man- 
agement and the public generally have 
profited thereby. Despite the gathering 
clouds in the industrial field at this 
time, there is no reason to distrust the 
essential strength of democratic pro- 
cesses in a country so large, so diver®i- 
fied and so accustomed to the ultimate 
sovereignty of public opinio~ 
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—ucls about REPUBLIC 


Is assured of an ample supply of 
raw materials for many years to 
come, through the ownership of 
numerous active iron ore prop- 
erties in Michigan, Minnesota 
and Alabama—and through the 
operation of coal mines located 
in the most productive sections 
of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Alabama. 








Resources for an Age of Steel 





When Republic Steel acquired the Corrigan- 
McKinney Company of Cleveland, it substan- 
tially increased its reserves of Northern ores 
and moved into a strategic position in the 
rich Great Lakes territory. @ Republic leads 
in the production of alloy steels—and in 
capacity for the production of stainless steel. 
It is an important producer of pipe, carbon 
bars, sheets and strips. @ Republic’s new type 
of cold rolled tin plate mill is now iu oper- 
ation and a new continuous wide strip mill 
will shortly be completed, for rolling wider 


pipe process. An entirely new type of electro 
galvanizing unit for finishing farm fence and 
wire products has been installed in Republic’s 
new mill in Chicago. All plants have been 
modernized. @ With such equipment, and 
with demand steadily increasing, adequate ore 
supplies are necessary—and are now assured 
for many years to come. @ Since its inception, 
Republic has been alert to the rapidly chang- 
ing trends in industry—and, with an eye to 
the future, has followed a rigid program of 


continuous improvement and constructive 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


sizes than are now obtainable. @ Republic ro contribution to better products of steel. 


holds basic patents on the Electric Weld 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
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“© PORT, even for the fun of it, 
can be tense and tiring,” says 
Miss Gloria W heeden, who shows 
her skill at aquaplaning above 
and at the left. “Like most of the 
folks who go in for water sports, 
I pride myself on my fine physical 
condition. Yes, I smoke. When I 
feel a bit let-down, I light up a 
Camel and get an invigorating 
‘lift’ in energy.” 
Miss Wheeden’s enjoyment of 
a lift from Camels is shared by 
famous championsin many sports, 
and by millions of other men and 
women in all walks of life. When 
an active day drains physical 
and nervous energy, Camels help 
you renew your flow of vim. 
And being mild, they never get 
iA 50) 


0M your nerves. : 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“MANY A TIME I’ve 
smoked a Camel to get 
a ‘lift,’” says Harry Bur- 


mester, printer //eft}. ~ COSTLIER 
“With Camels handy, ae TOBACCOS 


I feel I can take the 
tough spots right in 
stride. Camels never 
tire my taste or irritate 
my throat—even smok- 
ing as much as I do.” 


7 Camels are made from 
’ finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS... Turkish 
and Domestic...than any 
other popular brand 


1060 PARACHUTE t 
JUMPS — no mishaps! 
Floyd Stimson {right} 
started smoking Cam- 
els 10 years ago—at 
the time he made his 
first parachute jump. 
“Camels are so mild, I 
take healthy nerves for 
granted,” says Floyd. 
“I’ve found what I 
wantin Camels—mild- 
ness and tastiness.” 
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